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ubber Heating! 


Science, like a magic wand, has again touched rubber, and 
given it new and useful characteristics. 

Called Conductive Rubber, this important product, pro- 
duced through U.S. Rubber research, transmits electric cur- 
rent and radiates warmth. 

During the war, Conductive Rubber served many vital 
purposes. It was used to warm the guns and instruments of 
our stratosphere-flying planes; in cold climates it performed 





similar services on the ground and at sea. Heating pads of Conductive Rubber cre 

, used in fighting planes to keep the machine 

It was extensively adopted too, for the manufacture and ik at deal came ane p hag ase 
handling of high explosives. Because static electricity is use, safe from jamming due to cold. 


automatically discharged, there is no danger of sparks. 
Future uses of Conductive Rubber are almost unlimited. 
It will provide added safety in the production and shipment 
of volatile fuels; it may be used for truck tires; it may even 
have an important place in home heating. mn nme inane for @ une Jeb. 
playing nursemaid to baby chicks...leav- 
: ing the hens to the important task of egg 
— ile ore ™ laying. A canopy of Conductive Rubter 
ite placed under the hover in this U.S. Rud- 
ber designed brooder assures scientifically 
correct heat delivered u niformly to the en- 
tire brood. Losses from temperature changes 
and from ‘“‘huddling’”’ are eliminated. 
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Talking it Over 


I am very gratified at the 
large number of readers who 
have written me expressing 
themselves on various sub- 
jects covered in my weekly 
messages. It is good to hear 
from you. We all like to 
know what “the other fellow” 
thinks; a frank exchange of 
ideas promotes understanding, 
friendship and progress. I 
often think how nice it would 
be to visit with all of you; to 
call at your homes and chat, 
so we could get to know each 
other better. But, of course, 
that is a pleasure that obvi- 
ously is denied me. 

Your PATHFINDER is 
growing in circulation by leaps 
and bounds. During the past 
few years, the paper shortage 
not only restricted us in the 
number of subscribers we 
could accept, but prevented 
us also from putting into effect 
many improvements we had 
in mind. 

However, the paper situ- 
ation is somewhat better now, 
and while we still cannot do 
all that we want to do, we can 
take care of thousands of 
families that have been wait- 
ing to subscribe to PATHFIND- 
ER. We also can go forward 
with our program for making 
your magazine constantly bet- 
ter. Some of those improve- 
ments already have been put 
into effect. You have noticed, 
no doubt, that we are using 
heavier paper, and that the 
magazine contains more pages. 
I hope you like the new cover 
design we -introduced some 


weeks ago. Don’t you think 
it’s a big improvement? 

Some weeks ago PATH- 
FINDER went on the news- 
stands throughout the country 
for the first timé, and the sale 
has been more than gratify- 
ing. More significant is the 
fact that each week’s news- 
stand sale exceeds that of 
prior weeks. Which would 
certainly indicate that those 
who “sample”? PATHFINDER at 
the newsstand like the maga- 
zine and perhaps tell their 
friends and neighbors about it. 
I don’t, think anyone will 
challenge the claim that Patu- 
FINDER is about as big a nick- 
el’s worth as one could ask for. 

We’re going to make your 
magazine an even better value 
as our plans mature. Recently 
we added four more editors to 
our staff, and we plan to con- 
tinue this expansion just as 
fast as conditions permit. As 
the only newsweekly pub- 
lished for the people in Amer- 
ica’s smaller cities and towns, 
PATHFINDER has a responsi- 
bility that we will not lose 
sight of—and we intend to 
make your magazine second to 
none of its kind in the coun- 
try. One of our goals is the in- 
creasing of PATHFINDER’S Cir- 
culation to one million by De- 
cember 1, 1946. We know we 
can hope to achieve this only 
by making it better and better. 
And we also know that if we 
do continue to give you this 
kind of progressive, up-to-date 
magazine, our circulation will 
not stop at the million mark. 


Sincerely, 


inhale: 


Publisher 











You'll see 
when you give I. C. 


Incomparable Christmas spirit, with 
many a “dear” gathering ‘round... 
that’s the heart-warming holiday (or 
any day) result from a pipeful of /rish 
Castle Pipe Mixture. What “aroma 
appeal)’ and no wonder! Willoughby 
Taylor master-blended this 8-ways 
better mixture from 8 of the world’s 
finest tobaccos . . . top Turkish, virile 
Virginias, luscious Latakia, piquant 
Louisiana Perique, mild White Burley. 
I.C.’s fragrance makes the ladies sigh 
for more .. . LC.’s flavor spells su- 
preme holiday happiness. You'll see 
that I.C. is the perfect smoke, the per- 
fect gift! 





“I see he smokes I. C. 
Lak Lal Cal LA Cal Cal Ca CA ih CAA hh hh hh 


CHRISTMAS SPECIAL 


For a limited time (and only if your dealer 
is out of stock) we'll send you a half-pound 
humidor of Irish Castle Pipe Mixture for only 
$1.10. Mail coupon with cash or check to 
Penn Tobacco Co., Dept.G, Wilkes Barre, Pa, 


Name 
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LISTEN fo Fishing & Hunting Club of the Air, American 
Broadcasting Qo. (Blue Network), Wednesday nights, 
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HIDDEN HEARING 


Did you know that even severely 
deafened persons can now recap- 
ture the joy of hearing without effort? 

The coupon below will bring 
you, free, an authoritative booklet 
explaining how this is possible. It 
tells about science’s newly- 
developed methods of discovering, 
measuring, and putting to work 
the hidden hearing beneath your 
deafness. 


NEW MIRACLE HEARING AID 


To help you make fullest use of 
your hidden hearing, the scientists 


If you are, you might find your 
amtieeade aler hasthis Moss- 
berg automatic, Model 51M. 
We’re trying our best to get 
dealers supplied and to keep 
them supplied, but they’re 
snatched up like hot cakes. 
So, if you're not lucky 
enough to get one immedi- 
ately, be a ittle patient and 
you'll be awfully glad you 
waited for the automatic that 
“has everything.” 


Shoots as Fast as You 
Can Pull the Trigger 


Uses .22 cal. regular or high 
speed Long Rifle. Capacity, 15. 

. Hooded ramp front sight 
- has 4 attached in- 
serts. Rear sight 


$9980 





OURSELVES 





























Praise: Here's a lusty bravo for 
your Personal Message of Nov. 7. 

I used it as an example of clear and | 
concise thought, well expressed, to several | 
English classes at the Baltimore Poly- 
technic Institute, a pre-engineering high | 
school. 


Albert W. Dowling. Baltimore, Md. 


The Personal Message of Nov. | 
7 issue hits the truth as nothing else can. | 





| We are living in the Atomic Age, it is 
time we do some atomic thinking. Why 
not invite leading thought on this subject 
to inform the public? 


who supply over 90% of America’s - cea sae ($23.53 
precision hearing test instruments John J. Kohlhas, Buffalo, N. Y. yoy 


offer the amazing new MAICO 
PRECISIONEER. Before you buy 
any hearing aid, learn about this 
triumph of advanced research! 


MAICO 


Awakens Your “Hidden Hearing" 


MAIL TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET! 


Smoking at School: An item recently 
| stated that a superintendent, was allowing 
| smoking in school during leisure moments. 
| I am a teacher and a hard smoker, so the 
| charges of being a crank or a prude can- 

not be made. But if teachers smoke in 
| school it won't be long before the whole 


has screw adjust- 
i ments for windage 
and elevation. New $100 
hinged, micro-click peep sight with 
4 min. adjustments, as designed 
J and supplied to U. S. Army. 
Ingenious, new-design safety. De- 
tachable swivels, non-breakable, 
streamlined, plastic trigger guard. 
Walnut finished, oil- eked stock. 
Pond these are only a few of sts out- 
standing features! 


Send for catalogue 


Pathfinder sasOsF;,MOSSBERG & SONS, Inc. 
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, Maico Company, Inc., Dept. 52B ‘ 
s 25 N. 3rd St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. ; Citle registered in U. S. Patent Office) 
; Please send me, without charge or obligation, , | 
, your booklet. “The Hidden Hearing Beneath 4 Graham Patterson, Publisher 
s Your Deafness.” a | 
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ROLL FILM 


High Speed Panchromatic 








75% MEATS IN QUARTERS. $1.50 
delivered—send cash, stamps, check, 7 
order. C. O. D. 21 cents extra. Money-bac 
Borren, 18 rte early—NOW. 

TTER, 1 N. Main, Sapulpa, Okla. | 


re) MAN SAWMILL LESS THAN Researchers: Elaine Exton, Rozanne Garrett, Alberta 
BELSAW MODELS 


$419” Grey, Margaret Koehler 
Makes Lumber t 
in to 24 feet sawing 


i th j | 
oreten, yy af lengths. Patented Mechani- | Office Manager: Ruth H. Quinn 


cal Feed, accurate set works and | 3 “ ° fis . 

UD positive dogs. Use tractor or old auto | Assistant Publisher: Sidney Jenkins 
engine for low cost power. Thousands used for ne “ - 

commercia! sawin. nr’ for itself, gaick|! Send Editorial Consultant: Felix Morley 
»et card today for booklet, “‘How 'o Make ’ 
Lumber’’ and Catalog of Ayn loork ine “Equipment. 


BELSAW MACHINERY COMPANY 
Dept. 1851-D 3542.Main Street, Kansas City 2, Mo. 


Editorial Assistants; Norman Driscoll, Walter 
Gretschel, Henriette Jones, Martha R. Kennedy, 
Evelyn Petersen 
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Approximate Speed 50 Weston 


Librarian: Morris L. Amos 







in 5 Popular Sizes 


Fits All Standard Cameras 


NOW AVAILABLE 


Design: Vaughn Flannery 











EDITORIAL OFFICE: 1323 M Street, N. W. Washing- 2% x3, Specify 1-20........ 

| ton 5, D. C. PATHFINDER is not responsible for the Is /s P y I33¢ 
loss or non-return of manuscripts or photographs unless 1 1 “ 
sufficient postage has been mailed therewith to cover. the 2% x 3% 6-20 aseenes 33¢ 
return of material submitted 

2% x4, | a 

EXECUTIVE OFFI¢ E Washing ton Square Philadel! - 
phia 5, Pa. Copyright, 1945, by FARM JOURNAL, Inc Vest Pocket BOOP Simei 27¢ 


SALESMEN wissen 
AND CounTY CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


| Send both old and new address, together with 
Nationally Rnounfllanufacturer | jabel fom latest copy. Allow six weeks for first 


Mail orders not accepted for 
less than 3 rolls. No C. O. D.'s. 


Bulld up a business of your own with Nationally | copy to reach new address. Address all corre- 
Advertised Products bearing Underwriters’ label. | spondence regarding subscriptions to Circulation Please include 10¢ for postage 
Sell to schools, factories, service stations, ware- Manager, 1323 M Street, N.W.,Washington 5, D.C, and handling charges. 


houses, hotels, restaurants, public institutions, | 
truck and bus companies, grain elevators, house | 








trailers, autos, farms, homes, etc. Capable man | PATHFINDER is published weekly by FARM JOURNAL, | 
can earn real money. Established in 1916. Write | INC., 228 No. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill Entered as | 
letter with details, age, ezpertence, etc. } second ‘clas matter Jan. 23, 1944 at the Post Office at | S J A [ ~ T 0 a PA 4 Y 
THE FYR-FYTER CO , | Chicago, Ill. under Act March 3, 1879. Subseription 
va price $1.00 per year in U. S. A. and Possessions; Can- 140 W 42nd ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
Dept. 35-12 Dayton 1, Ohio acta and other foreign countries, $1.50 per year. Single - 
° copies, 3 cents in UL 8. A. No, 2709 | ETTORE 
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school will be doing it. There are too 


many children and adults who smoke now. 


Minnesota School Teacher 


Defends "Frisco": What a puritan 
Dorothy Collins must be to think “Frisco” 
a vulgar name. Florida’s Jacksonville is 
fondly called “Big Jax” and we “Crack- 
ers” eat it up, 

Mrs. Edward Kreider, Auburndale, Fla. 


The Wirz Case: Jay Smith would 


prove a basis for the trial of war crimi- 


nals by citing the case of Henry Wirz, | 


tried and hanged in 1865 after conviction 
‘for extreme cruelty at Andersonville 
prison.” Whether the Wirz trial was by 
a military or civil tribunal I do not now 
recall. I should like this information. 
Bruce L. Keenan, Tahlequah, Okla. 
[Records show Supt. Wirz was tried by 
court martial, found guilty, hanged.—Ed.] 


Pearl Harbor: A letter in your Be- 
tween Ourselves says, “It seems the most 
sensible expression was Pres. Truman’s 
idea, ‘We are all to blame.’” This state- 
ment is absolutely false. I had nothing 
to do with it, neither did you. 

J. A. Bailey, Turtle Creek, Pa. 


The letter by L. C. Oliver 

agrees with President Truman that all U.S. 

citizens are to blame for the Pearl Har- 

bor attack. But this cannot be true, un- 

less we are to be censured for having 
elected FDR. I remain faultless there. 
L. H. Brubaker, Petrolia, Calif. 


. . - I was one of those docile sheep 
who believed that anything the shepherd 
said just had to be true. He wanted us 
to be sheep, then when the boomerang 
came back, his successor says, ‘‘Yeah, 
you're to blame.”’ Pass the buck? 

C. B, Johnson, Spokane, Wash. 


Army Stamp: Re Dr. Linguiti’s sur- 
prise at seeing himself pictured on the 
new 3¢ Army stamp, I wish to advise you 
that the officer on his immediate left is 
Capt. James M. Ruby. 

Would like the doctor to know that 
Capt. Ruby is back home in Seymour and 
OK. 

Lawrence Ruby, Seymour, Iowa 

[Bureau of Engraving says intention was 
to make faces unrecognizable, but some men 
remember their positions or have seen original 
picture.—Ed.] 


Stereoscope: In Science you say: 
“To give motion pictures depth like the 
old fashioned stereopticon.”’ Permit me 
as a steredscopic enthusiast and a mem- 
ber of the Stereoscopic Society of the 
World, to inform you that a “stereopti- 
con” is a one-lens, “grown up” magic 





lantern and does not give depth. A | 


“stereoscope” has two lenses, one for each 
eye, thus giving an optical illusion of 
depth. 

Lloyd G. Miller, Chicago, Jil. 





“Confound it-Dim your lights!” 


Ogden Foresythe* may be in a spot,—but aside from 
being annoyed he is not unduly perturbed. Living up 
to his name, as usual, his foresight has forestalled loss, 


He has the new F. & C. Family Theft policy which insures not 

only him, but his family residing with him—both on and off 

the premises. . 
Included in this policy are mysterious disappearances and 


property damage, except fire, caused by thieves. Many other 
features make it the most complete theft protection obtainable. 


It costs only $10.00 for $1000. protection in one or two 
family residences; apartments or hotels $12.50, except in a 
few territories where rates are slightly higher. 


Be foresighted too! Call our representative. If you do not 
know his name, write us at 80 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


* pronounced FORE SIGHT’ 


THE FIDELITY and CASUALTY COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
A Member Company of 
THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


BERNARD M. CULVER pt FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 
President which includes the following companies Vice President 











THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. © FIDELITY-PMENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. « NIAGARA FIRE 





MARYLAND INSURANCE CO AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO « FIRST AMERICAN FIRE 





How to keep your family nice and warm 
WITHOUT A LICK OF WORK- WITHOUT A SPECK OF OIRT/ 


Ir YOU STILL mess around with 
a coal or wood stove—here’s 
something better than liniment 
for your aching back! 


It’s freedom from work! Freedom from 
dirt! Life is like this with a Duo-Therm 
Fuel Oil Space Heater: 


Instead of shivering to the wood box 
on a frosty morning, you get up in a 
warm house. If you need more heat—sim- 
ply turn a dial and it pours out fast. Even 
on the coldest days, you’re snug as sum- 
mer before you can say ‘““This is swell!” 


Then, turn the dial down a bit and 
Duo-Therm loafs along—sending out 
just enough gentle heat to keep the tem- 
perature where you want it. 


Tend the Fire by Turning a Dial! 
Any degree of heat you need is right at 


In Fuel Oil Heaters — It’s 


Duo-THERM 


America’s Largest Manufacturer 
of Fuel Oil Heating Appliances 


_ Copyright 1945, Motor Wheel Corp: 


your finger-tips! It comes up fast when- 
ever you want the house a little warmer, 
and it’s clean, safe, silent heat that’s 
amazingly inexpensive, for Duo-Therm’s 
patented Dual-Chamber Burner gets 
more heat from every drop of oil. 


And this money-saving ‘‘miracle’’ 
Burner is only one of the many exclusive 
features that have made Duo-Therm 
America’s leading fuel oil heater! 


Power-Air Saves up to 25% on Fuel! 
Power-Air—Duo-Therm’s patented 
blower—keeps heat moving—distributes 
it uniformly —floor to ceiling. 

And Power-Air saves up to 25% on fuel 
bills while it forces waves of warm-air 
comfort through the house. Dual-Cham- 
ber Burner, Waste Stopper, Co-ordinated 
Controls and other Duo-Therm ez- 
clusives help save even more! 


one or both.) 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Pay So Little—Get So Much! 


Duo-Therm costs so little to operate! 
Duo-Therm costs so little to buy—no 
more than a good coal stove! Can you 
think of any reason for continuing to 
put up with messy, old-fashioned heat- 
ing now that Duo-Therm Fuel Oil Heat- 
ers are back in production again? 

SEND THE COUPON Now! Get the full 
story of how to heat your house with 
no work — no dirt — no chilly floors 
or corners. 

os * * 


WANT AUTOMATIC HOT WATER? 
Heat it with cheap fuel oil—in a 
Duo-Therm Water Heater! Plenty 
of hot water for the average-size 
family—for less than 4c a day! 
Installed anywhere—no gas or 
electric connections needed! 


DUO-THERM Division of Motor Wheel Corporation 

Dept. R-3, Lansing 3, Michigan 

I would like to know more about 1) Duo-Therm Fuel Oil Space 
Heaters; ( Duo-Therm Automatic Fuel Oil Water Heaters. (Check 
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FORTY BILLION DOLLARS above the regular budget would be spent by the U.S. if 
all appropriation bills now before Congress were passed and approved. 

SUBSTITUTE ACT for the one which created OPA is being written by House GOP 
group, probably won't get hearings from the Democrat—dominated 
banking committee. 

CITIES OVER 25,000 are being urged by national housing officials to get busy, 
organize local committees, get temporary housing erected. They're 
also being asked especially to aid veterans, fight inflation in 
housing prices. 

SAMPLE SURVEY SHOWS only about 2% of vets trained in flying are getting jobs 
in aviation. Nearly all of them want such jobs. 

BRAND NEW BUSINESS in the farm field involves mineralizing the soil so it will 
grow better, higher-priced crops. An inventor has about perfected a 
machine to do it. 

It will say how much support U.S. troops should give Chiang Kai-shek. 
AGREEMENT ISN'T FAR OFF on a four-power policy council for Japan. It's now 

| just a matter of getting the proper wording agreed on. 

ANTICIPATING A STRIKE, steel-using industries are frantically trying to build 


up inventories but the mills can't increase deliveries much. 


Auto industry is considering rewriting its standardization code to 
provide for it. 

UNLIMITED INSTALLMENT buying is being pushed hard in Washington by credit men. 
They claim continuance of wartime restrictions will result in cashing- 
in of war bonds, just as much inflation as unrestricted credit. 

ONE GROUP NOT SORRY to see Judge Rosenman leave his White House advisor's post 
is public housing opponents. They credit him with influencing both 
FDR and Truman for public housing. 

THOSE MAKESHIFT CIGARET BRANDS which appeared during the shortage now are the 
retailer's headache. He can't even sell them at half price. 

PRESSURE ON CONGRESS is developing to enlarge UNRRA's scope so it can feed 
starving Germans this winter. 

IT'S NOT GENERALLY REALIZED, but aviation companies are still turning out a fe 
combat planes for the services, even though some new planes already 
built are being scrapped. 

IT'S FIVE TO ONE the UNO site will be picked before next year. Easterners are 
claiming their part of the country stands best chance of getting it. 

CANADA IS READYING a big campaign to get U.S. tourist dollars, realizes that 
with modern transportation, Americans may take longer vacation trips. 

TRIP TO TOKYO is the dream of some travel—hungry Congressmen who are trying to 
get an OK from Truman, Speaker Rayburn, General MacArthur. 
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histories of the various armies, tank warfare, air warfare, etc. Some 
tired ex—newspapermen in service who are working on them wonder if 
they'll serve any purpose in an atomic age. 

ARMY IS DECENTRALIZING to the extent of shipping some archives to Nebraska from 
Washington. j 

IF YOU'RE WONDERING why reconversion is so slow, blame it on war fatigue, de- 
sire of workers to. shop for better jobs, uncertainty of businessmen 
about the future, particularly how much labor is going to cost. 

CONGRESS WILL BOGGLE on the question of how to pay for the President's health 
program, probably will end up with legislation requiring both 
employers and employes to contribute. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C., December 5, 1945 
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or Girl would not be | 


| 


by such a Gift? | 


What boy or girl would not be OVERJOYED 
by a real subscription to a real magazine 


mailed in his or her own name each month! Fa 


Make it Christmas every month for every boy and girl FC 
you know. Give them subscriptions to their favorite 
magazines. Each issue is full of articles, stories, pictures 
—things to make and do. Each page educates as it enter- 
tains. That’s why parents and teachers whole-heartedly 
approve of True Comics, Calling All Girls, Calling All 











BIG, LASTING GIFTS 



























A Magazine for Every Age Croup! 


Boys—these magazines published by the publishers of de 
Parents’ Magazine, America’s most widely circulated ga 
and trusted guide on bringing up children from crib to thi 
college. th: 


bli 
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TRUE STORIES ABOUT REAL PEOPLE mi 
m¢ 
True Comics—All thrilling—all true! to give youngsters the knowledge 
Now you can give a comics maga- you want them to have, the way Ni 
zine based on fact, not wild fiction. they like to read it. Help them to th 
Stories of real people and heroes grow up like the fine men and Wi 
who have done and are doing real women they delight in reading te: 
things—presented in a way all boys about in True Comics. Give them m2 
and girls love. Parents’ Institute, the magazine that educates while 4 
recognizing the effectiveness of the it entertains. th 
full-color comics technique, uses it 12 big issues $1 . 
sh 
it 
THE MAGAZINE GIRLS READ, BELIEVE IN, LIVE BY! ba 
Calling All Girls is the magazine —stories, articles, games... depart- th 
that believes modern girls are real ments on fashions, charm, etiquette, 
people—with their own ideas, their cooking, movies, sewing, sports, hob- Al 
own special dreams. And it gives bies...and pictures galore! Edu- dr 
them so perfectly what they want, cators praise the good taste and ex- Ri 
more than 2% million read it reli- cellent text. Mothers find it so as 
giously every month. Every issue is absorbing they read it themselves. or 
crammed with features that delight No wonder every girl wants this 
the sub-deb and her younger sisters magazine for her very own! Pr 
12 big issues $1 he 
m. 
IT UNDERSTANDS BOYS—BOYS UNDERSTAND IT! ” 
It’s full of fun—full of action—full ed by specialists who know modern of 
of pictures—full of up-to-the-minute boys, and what they like to read th 
news on aviation, hobbies, sports, and do. Edited for maximum edu- he 
movies, tips on what the fellas are cational value along with the en- 
doing, making, wearing. Each issue tertainment. Calling All Boys is the 
has a full-color feature section of magazine every real live American 
true adventure comics, an absorb- boy wants—the magazine all good 
ing mystery serial, besides many parents want their boys to have. 
complete stories and articles. Edit- 12 big issues $1 
MAIL COUPON TODAY ... assure delivery by Christmas! 
Parents’ Magazine Press, Dept. PF, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
I enclose $___mm_for subscriptions to the magazines checked below: ! 
Send (1) True Comics 7 
0) Calling All Girls Addre l 
CO Calling All Boys City.__..._--_Zone State | 
I i ictal inate tatiana inherent j 
(Use an extra sheet of paper for additional names and addresses) 
Send (1 True Comics To. | 
eS SE ae ae 1 eee I 
(J Calling All Boys City. SSESEsCessesFsFSFFSS Zone. State. | 
Ss cect SS eae a ee a 
Subscription(s) sent in by: | 
Name. | 
Address D 
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Pathfinder 


THE NATION 


Failure 


FDR used Navy to implement foreign 
policy, lost in effort to bluff Japs 
out of Pacific aggression 


In the tense days of 1940-41, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s foreign policy was a 
gamble. The Nation was unprepared for 
the war he believed inevitable. Rather 
than throw in his hand, he decided to 
bluff, play it out to the last card. 

This much was established as Con- 
gress, Pearl Harbor Investigating Com- 
mittee listened to another week of testi- 
mony, 

Admirals. That FDR was using the 
Navy as an instrument of diplomacy in 
the hope of diverting the Japs from war 
was the tenor of Adm. J. O. Richardson’s 
testimony. Richardson told how he suc- 
cessfully opposed a presidential suggestion 
that Japan be blockaded in 1940. But he 
failed to convince Roosevelt thatthe fleet 
should not be kept at Pearl Harbor, that 
it could be brought back to West Coast 
bases and fitted for war without giving 
the impression it was a “backward step.” 

(In Tokyo, the Japs were pressing 
Ambassador Grew to have the fleet with- 
drawn to West Coast. Had it been done, 
Richardson admitted, the Japs could just 
as well have attacked Puget Sound.) 

Because his opposition “hurt the 
President’s feelings,” Richardson asserted 
he was relieved as Pacific Fleet Com- 


mander in 1941 but bore no ill will, would 
have done the same thing himself. 
Admiral Wm. D. Leahy, who as Chief 
of Naval Operations (1937-39) had said 
the Navy was ready, told the committee 
he was surprised when Richardson in- 





formed FDR it was “unfit” for war. 

Diplomats. Former Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull said U.S. went as far as 
possible consistent with its principles in 
prewar negotiations with Japan. Hull said 
he warned FDR and the cabinet as early 
as Nov. 7, 1941, of ‘“‘a military attack any- 
where by Japan at any time.” 

Former Under Secretary Sumner 
Welles backed his chief, said even in Sep- 
tember he thought the odds against peace 
were 1,000 to 1 since Japan would have 
been satisfied only with “complete acqui- 
escence.” He told, too, of how Churchill 
urged a firm U.S. stand, in November 
suggested that Tokyo be warned further 


aggression would bring “gravest conse- 
quences.” 
Politicians. GOP committee mem- 


bers continued to ask barbed questions, 
caused Sen. James M. Tunnell (D.-Del.) 
to accuse them of a “sneak attack upon 
the grave of Franklin Roosevelt.” 


Ivory Tower 


“If the President realizes how great 
is the danger into which he is being drawn, 
he shows no sign of knowing which way 
to turn in order to prevent it. The ship of 
state is adrift upon ever more perilous 
waters ... and there is no navigator.” 

Thus columnist Walter Lippmann— 
like other observers, increasingly gloomy 
about peace and U.S. foreign policy— 
joined the critics’ chorus last week. Un- 
like most others, he offered a specific cure, 

The Administration’s “inner trouble,” 
said Lippmann, is that Truman and his 
cabinet “fritter away their best energies” 
in trivial interviews, have no time for 
policy-making. Lippmann’s solution: Tru- 


man and his four top cabinet officers 
should hold regular, prolonged morning 
meetings, guarded from all interruptions, 
each day “until the present developing 
crisis has been mastered.” 

But Mark Sullivan, another experi- 
enced Washington observer, pointed out 
that Truman at 61 is too old to change his 
working habits; besides it might weaken 
the congenial President to “immure him 
in an ivory tower.” 

Next morning the cabinet shared the 
ivory tower with one ambassador, one 
bureau head, a general, a colonel, a banker, 
two clergymen, three American war dads. 


Showdown 


General Motors, largest mdustrial 
concern in the world, closed down as 
180,000 workers walked out in 20 states. 
This was the key strike. If labor won its 
demands from GM, or a good part of 
them, it would know what to demand and 
expect from industry as a whole. 

Ultimatum: The United Auto Work- 
ers had asked arbitration by a three-man 
board which would have “full access” to 
company and union books. In refusing, 
the company said the plan “proposed that 
General Motors relinquish its right to 
manage its business.” Said George Rom- 
ney, Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion head: “Almost every strike has meant 
a gain by the union and even children 
multiply their tantrums if by doing so 
they can rule the roost.” -He added a 
blast at the union’s misuse of “excessive 
monopolistic power,” echoing Ford’s 
charges that the union was irresponsible. 

Strategy. The strike’s beginning was 
orderly enough. Pickets peacefully took 
up their beats carrying signs: “Watch the 
Fords go by!” The plan was to force GM 
to give in by holding up its production 
while competitors grabbed the business. 

But early in the game a hitch de- 
veloped. A stoppage at GM, said an in- 
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DIPLOMACY AND NATIONAL DEFENSE. Hull, Grew, Welles fold the Pearl Harbor committee about pre-war diplomatic problems; Admirals 
Leahy and Richardson about the Navy's unpreparedness to fight. 
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STRIKERS. They closed down GM, let Ford, 


others, continue to produce cars. 


dustry spokesman, would cut off the parts 
supply of all car manufacturers. UAW 
asked an anti-trust investigation of GM’s 
“stranglehold on American production.” 

Remedy: Collective bargaining 
worked in one instance—a six-day Illinois 
telephone operators’ strike was settled— 
broke down in others. New strikes were 
on or coming in the electric and steel in- 
dustries, Montgomery Ward, Western 
Union. Tulsa, Okla., was without bus 
service for a week, but in Washington, 
where the vaunted Labor-Management 
conference bickered and still produced no 
peace formula, the Government cracked 
down, took over the Capital Transit Co. 
after drivers had been out a few hours. 

For all strikes, an angry Congress 
offered its own “cure.” It started Jegisla- 
tion which would (1) bar unions from 
political activity, (2) make a union which 
violated a no-strike contract liable for 
civil damages, and (3) deprive it of bar- 
gaining rights for a year. If the bill passed, 
labor leaders predicted, it would end no- 
strike contracts, not strikes. . 


UNRRA Defended 


Congress turned its attention to food 
for Europe, saw a House committee grant 
$1,350 million to carry on United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration’s 
work next year. 

Star committee witness was Gen. 
Eisenhower, who said the money was 
needed to insure the permanence of allied 
victory. UNRRA Head Lehman defended 
his agency, asserting it had made mistakes 
but was delivering the goods and saving 
thousands from starvation. 

Other witnesses attacked the “free- 
dom of the press” rider to a previous 
$550 million UNRRA appropriation. A 
Senate committee struck the rider out, 
okayed the House grant. Whether aid 
would be denied nations which refused 





free access to allied correspondents will be 
decided in conference. 

Other Developments. Hoping for a 
Christmas adjournment by Dec. 20, Con- 
gress also heard: the Senate approve a 
bill permitting the President to reorganize 
10o0o-odd federal departments, bureaus, 
commissions, corporations, agencies; a 
prediction that a modified full employ- 
ment bill would be placed before the 
House; the Senate vote to return the U. S, 
Employment Service to state control in 
120 days; Chairman Patman (D.-Tex.) 
of the House Small Business committee 
introduced a bill to create a national 
housing czar with authority to fix price 
ceilings on homes. 


New Times, New Men 


Gen. Eisenhower and Adm. Nimitz 
were taking over. The desks of their able, 
admired predecessors, Gen. Marshall 
(Chief of Staff) and Adm. King (Chief 
of Naval Operations) were piled high 
with trying postwar problems. 

Touchiest: Unifying the armed 
forces. “Ike” was for it, Nimitz against it. 
But the Army expected to get Presiden- 
tial support in a message to Congress; 
already had the backing of the American 
Legion and Jewish War Veterans. 

Easiest: A year’s compulsory mili- 
tary training for the nation’s young men. 
Army and Navy agreed on that, so did 
the President, the veterans’ groups, 75% 
of the people (according to a Gallup poll). 

Toughest: How to prepare the na- 
tion’s defense in an atomic age. Still to 
be shown was the effect of an atom bomb 
attack on an assembled fleet. Still to be 
worked out was how ground forces could 
be brought to bear when the stratosphere 
might be raining super-explosives. 

Aides. To help formulate postwar 
defenses, Eisenhower and Nimitz were 
expected to get a new General of the Air 
Forces—Gen. Carl A. Spaatz to replace 





SETTLED. Illinois phone operators went back. 
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NIMITZ. With Eisenhower, he took over job 
of directing postwar national defense. 


Gen. H. H. Arnold, soon to retire. They 
might also get a successor to Supply 
Chief Brehon B. Somervell. But “Ike” 
would not have the keen mind of Lt. Gen. 
Alexander M. Patch, leader of the South 
France invasion, who died in San Antonio, 
Tex., and Nimitz would miss the hard- 
driving Adm. Halsey, who retired. 


Numbers 


Numerologists studied the calendar, 
warned it wouldn’t happen again for 100 
years. The date Dec. 3, 1945, written 
numerically, came out: 12-3-45. 

It was undoubtedly a powerful omen, 
but nobody knew of just what. This, 
however, was known: The 1-2-3-4-5 order 
will-next repeat itself Jan. 23, 2045—if 
there are still calendars and people. 


Airway Age 


To Oklahoma City came several hun- 
dred scientists, designers, engineers, air- 
line and government officials for the first 
postwar aviation clinic of the National 
Aeronautic Association. 

There they plumped for a united na- 
tional defense, with equal status for the 
air arm with Army and Navy; urged 
prompt formation of a national air policy. 
Speakers boomed international flying as 
an aid to foreign trade, but said that air 
lines must provide greater safety than 
any other transportation form, match rail- 
roads in regularity of schedules. 

Florida and California delegates 
brought up something new with a warn- 
ing that plane noises had caused a suit 
to remove the St. Petersburg airport as a 
public nuisance and were threatening fly- 
ing progress in California. In Wayne, 
Mich., Consolidated Vultee announced a 
muffler that will reduce engine noise heard 
on the ground to a “low hum.” 

Big Chance. The conference was just 
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GROUND HAZARD. Aviation looked to its future with nationwide meetings, anticipated most 
problems, but not the parking ticket H. O. Nelson was handed at Tucson. 


one sign that aviation, realizing that a 
golden opportunity faces it, is out to 
make the best of its chance. 

Other air developments: An Army 
B-29 Superfortress set a new long-distance 
flight record (8,198 miles) in a non-stop 
hop from Guam to Washington; Chicago 
and Washington inaugurated direct air 
service to London; private pilots met in 
Washington and Tucson, Ariz. 

Throughout the U. S., cities vied in 
a rash of airport building or expansion, 
which was not an unmixed blessing. 
Trouble is that having an airport doesn’t 
mean airline business; communities may 
find them costly to support. 


Sentimental Journey 


Back in 1942, when the Japs were 
winning the war—or seemed to be—thou- 
sands of Japanese-Americans renounced 
their U. S. citizenship. 

Last week the first 1,500 of them 
paid the penalty: They sailed from Seattle 
for Japan. Justice Department said it 
planned repatriation of about 6,000. 

The first shipment was made up of 
“volunteers” —those who still insisted 
they wanted to go back to Nippon. If 
they regretted their hasty action, they 
were too stubborn to admit it. 

More reluctant were some of the 4,- 
500 awaiting shipment: They openly 
wanted to “renounce” their renunciation, 
even initiated court action in Los Angeles 
to prove they had been “coerced” into it. 
But the Justice Department said it would 
take an Act of Congress to give them back 
their citizenship. 

Living Dead. Even less anxious to 
go home was another shipload of 700 
Japanese prisoners of war. They sailed 
from San Francisco firm in a belief that 
the war was still on, that reports it was 
over were an American “trick.” Even so, 
they dreaded going home because, once 
captured, they were legally dead, dis- 
graced forever in countrymen’s eyes. 


Blacker Than Ever 


The war didn’t end black markets. 
The OPA has facts and figures to prove 
it. 

A survey of the New York City area 
(typical of the country except for minor 
variations, according to OPA) revealed 
that most of the old black markets— 
food, clothing, building materials, rents, 
cars, laundry, coal—were still thriving 
and some new ones had grown up. Only 
two important categories which had 
turned “white” since VJ-Day were gaso- 
line and cigarets, 

Criminal prosecutions for food vio- 
lations have increased 100% since the war 
ended. Rental black markets are “worse 
than during the war and getting worse 
every day.” These take the form of 
bonuses to landlords, bribes for “finding” 
apartments, or straight overcharges. 
“Black” coal sells for from $1 to $1.50 
per ton above ceiling. 

New Dodge. Trickiest new racket 
is the sale of “priorities” for new cars. 
Most car dealers have lists of customers 
to whom they have promised the first new 
cars. A spot high up on the list, sold with 
or without connivance of the dealer, brings 
from $100 to $500. A few sharp scalpers 
who saw it coming got their names—and 
sometimes two or three aliases—on as 
many dealers’ lists as they could. 


State Taxes 


Some 12 million Americans next year 
will pay no federal income tax, thanks to 
the new 1946 tax law. Millions more will 
have their tax bill sliced. 

But for those millions subject to 
state income taxes, the outlook last week 
was not so rosy. Few of the 30 states 
levying taxes against their residents’ 
earnings were planning relief. 

One exception was Maryland, whose 
Gov. O’Conor recently announced a 50% 
slash. But reduction proposals had been 





rejected in Minnesota, Utah, Idaho and 
South Carolina and bills for repeal had 
been killed or had died a-borning in Cali- 
fornia, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma and 
elsewhere. 

Iowa, which halved its income tax 
as an emergency measure at the war’s 
start, was talking of returning to the 
pre-war tax rate next year; there was 
pressure for a return to normal rates in 
other states which had granted reductions; 
some states were considering tax increases, 
and some not yet in the income tax field 
were thinking of entering it. 

Meaning. State fiscal positions are 
excellent now, but there’s fear of a future 
depression. Few legislatures dare to drop 
an income-producing tax law, as did South 
Dakota and West Virginia in 1943, or 
even reduce revenues. 

Effect. Residents of most income- 
taxing states will go on paying at rates 
ranging from 1% up on their taxable 
earnings. State coffers will continue to 
receive income payments of from $678,- 
ooo (New Hampshire) to $102.1 million 
(New York) a year. 


Week at Home 


East: Thieves in Newark, N. J., stole 
125,000 red ration points. Next day red 
point rationing ended, 

Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., out of 
Navy, joined a New York law firm, 
wouldn’t comment on a possible political 
career. 

Midwest: In Chicago, Frank Munz, 
80, was granted a divorce from Anna 
Munz, 65. Said Frank: “My wife was 
too old, couldn’t keep up with me.” 

West: “That Girl,” widow of war 
correspondent Ernie Pyle, died at Albu- 
querque, N. Mex. 

South: In Houston, Tex., Marvin 
Kaplan, 15, asked Admiral Halsey if he 
thought the Pearl Harbor investigation 
was “nonsense.” “Are you trying to get 
me to criticize our President and Sena- 
tors?” Halsey parried. “Yes, Sir!” was 
Marvin’s stopper. 


WASHINGTON 


PARADE 
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Sacred Swatch 


The man who carried the message to 
Garcia moved over to make room for a 
buddy when Col. Delbert Ausmus, 
Schenectady, N. Y., brought the bunting 
from Corregidor. His story came out 
when he delivered to the War Depart- 
ment a fragment of the last U. S. flag that 
flew over the ill-fated fort in 1942. 

Ausmus was captured by the Japs at 
the fall of Fort Mills. While hospitalized 
in Bilibid prison, he met Col. Paul D. 
Bunker, a prisoner from Corregidor, who 
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was dying from blood poisoning, Bunker 
revealed he had been ordered to haul down 
and destroy the flag just before Corregi- 
dor surrendered, but that he kept a small 
swatch from the flag and determined to 
bring it home if he survived. He gave 
Ausmus part of the fragment and pledged 
him to secrecy just before he died. 

Well Kept. Sewing his piece under 
a patch on an old shirt, Ausmus managed 
to conceal it for nearly three years in Jap 
prisons though guards examined his clothes. 

Finally came victory and liberation. 
Back home and on leave from an Army 
hospital, Ausmus headed for Washington 
where he fulfilled Col. Bunker's mission 
by handing the treasured bit of cloth to 
Secretary of War Patterson. 


Ezra’s Return 


Home from Italy to face a treason 
charge came Ezra Pound, sandy-bearded, 
Idaho-born poet who shook U.S. dust 
from his shoes nearly 40 years ago to 
pursue his upper-deck imagery abroad. 
Department of Justice agents accused him 
of propaganda broadcasts for the Mus- 
solini government. 

Lodged in a Washington jail, the 
60-year-old eccentric—once hailed by Carl 
Sandburg as “the greatest single influence 
in American poetry’—scoffed at the 
charge. Mussolini, he said, was ‘“‘a puffed- 
up bubble” whom he had never supported. 

Sends S.O.S. At a preliminary hear- 
ing he announced he would call Commerce 
Secretary Henry Wallace and Archibald 
MacLeish, former Assistant Secretary of 
State, as defense witnesses. He had given 
them his views and beliefs on a trip to 
Washington in 1939. 

Object of that visit, he said, was 
“to keep war from breaking loose in the 
world.” 

Antics a Legend. Pound pulled 
stakes and went to London in 1908, after 
legendary antics as a student at Hamilton 


college and a short teaching job at Wa-. 


bash, from which he was fired for his un- 
conventional ways. 

Because -the British and American 
people generally showed faint interest in 
his difficult “imagist” verse (though some 
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POET POUND. Yanked home on treason charge. 


poets fancied it highly) he eventually 
labeled them “boobs” and moved with his 
son, Homer Shakspear Pound, to Musso- 
lini’s “reawakened Italy.”’ 

By 1941 he was broadcasting nightly 
on Radio Roma’s American Hour, con- 
demning FDR, Jews and the British. He 
was seized in Italy last May, one of seven 
Americans previously indicted for treason. 

A one-time dandy, Pound arrived in 
the capital by Army plane in a seedy suit. 


a dirty sweatshirt and oversized G.I. 
shoes. He had only $23 
Job That Oil Made 

Hossein Ala, Iran’s first ambassador 


to the United States, presented his cre- 
dentials to Secretary of State Byrnés with 
one hand and with the other yanked at 
the loose ends of a big diplomatic job. 

A revolt, which he charged was en- 
gineered by the Russians, had just broken 
out in the Iranian province of Azerbaijan. 
With the U.S., Britain and Russia all 
panting for his country’s oil, that meant 
he was going to be a very busy diplomat, 
trying to keep everybody happy about the 
Teheran pact guaranteeing Iran’s terri- 
torial sovereignty. 

Oil Stake. U.S. interest in Iranian 
oil led the two countries to raise their 
diplomatic posts to embassy status a year 
ago. 
As his country’s first ambassador, 
Ala is not a stranger to Washington, as he 
served as Iranian minister back in 1922. 


PATHFINDER 


One of the most influential men in Iran, 
he speaks flawless English, is popular with 
State Department officials. With him are 
his wife, who also speaks English well, 
and a 16-year-old daughter. A 
is in school in England. 


son, 12, 


Big Memorial Job 


Created to mark the battle sites on 
which U.S. troops fought in World War I, 
The American Battle Monuments Com- 
mission is getting set for a far bigger job. 
Under an amendment to the legislation by 
which it was authorized in 1923, it will 
ask for a larger membership taking in 
active participants in World War II to 
help establish suitable war memorials vir- 
tually encircling the globe. 

Map for Truman. First meeting of 
the commission since 1937 took place at 
the White House when Mrs. Cora W. 
Baker, Ruxton, Md., only woman member, 
presented President Truman with a map 
of the European monuments. Gen. John 
J. Pershing, 85-year-old chairman, under 
medical care at Walter Reed Hospital, 
was not able to attend: 

The commission supervised the selec- 
tion of sites for eight cemeteries, sites and 
designs for 12 monuments and two smaller 
memorials, after World War I. All are 
in France and Belgium except one ceme- 
tery in England and a memorial in Gibral- 
tar. The cemeteries hold 30.907 American 
dead. 


Straws Favor Training 


Congressmen, beset by mail 
demning compulsory military training, 
perked their ears when Rep. Robert J. 
Corbett (R.-Pa.) released the results of a 
poll taken among voters of his district. 

Sampling the opinion of both Repub- 
licans and Democrats, it showed 2-to-1 in 
favor of compulsory training, despite the 
fact that his unsolicited mail had been 


con- 


running preponderantly against it. 
Corbett’s conclusion was that he had 
been hearing from a “noisy minority.” 
He believed the answers to his question- 
naires gave a far more accurate indication 
of public sentiment. 
He started the poll on a small scale 





REP. CORBETT. Poll reverses “noisy” mail. 
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to get the views of a few Republican 
friends. Impressed by response, he de- 
cided to make it district-wide, mailed 14,- 
ooo questionnaires, got back about 30%. 

Party Lineup. Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats took almost exactly opposite stands 
on the question: “Do you favor unem- 
ployment compensation of $25 per week 
for 26 weeks?” To this 71% of the 
Democrats and 30% of the Republicans 
said ‘“‘yes;” 29% of the Democrats and 
70% of the Republicans said “no.” 

Reaction to other questions: 

“Should the federal government as- 
sume responsibility for full employment?” 
—Democrats 56% “yes,” 40% “ne;” Re- 
publicans 24% “yes,” 76% “no.” 

“Should federal tax on oleomargarine 
be abolished?”—86% “yes,” 14% “no.” 

“Do you favor federal aid to educa- 
tion?” 64% “yes,” 36% “no.” 

Corbett got a lot of unasked-for tips 
on what the country needs, including sug- 
gestions for a national bingo game to pay 
off war debts and lottery schemes to wipe 
out taxes. 


Moo-moo for Zoo 


Elephants trumpeted, lions roared, 
hyenas howled and wild jackasses brayed. 
The brave little Jersey took it calmly. 
She just rolled her great big eyes at the 
bison on her left and the llamas on her 
right, lowed softly at staring Sunday sight- 
seers and kept on chewing her cud. 

She was the first cow ever owned by 
the Washington Zoo. “We ‘thought the 
kids would like to see one,” said Dr. 
William Mann, director. “Besides we need 
the milk and cream.” 


Congressman Pays Off 


Traffic Policeman Roy Bridges, on 
duty in downtown Washington, spotted a 
car making an illegal left turn, waved it 
to the curb. When the car kept moving, 
he hung on the side for 30 feet or so but 
was finally tossed on his ear. 

Giving chase, Bridges caught the car 
at the next traffic light but was chagrined 
to find it carried a Congressional license 
plate. The driver asked: “Now what are 
you going to do about it?” 

“Nothing, I guess,” gulped Bridges, 
and went off to a hospital to get his 
bruises salved. 

Two days later, Rep. Herman Eber- 
harter (D.-Pa.) forfeited $25 collateral at 
police headquarters. 

Immune. Eberharter could have ig- 
nored the charges if he had chosen to do 
so. The constitution gives members of 
Congress immunity from arrest for any- 
thing except treason, breach of the peace 
or felony during a session of Congress or 
while going to or from sessions. 

For occasional traffic offenses, Con- 
gressmen usually pay off by the forfeiture 
method, but do not waive immunity 
rights. Their use of Congressional tags 
for no-parking spots is one of the crosses 
Washington police have to bear. 
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American Arch 


G.I.s “sweating it out” in England 
awaiting passage home have shown interest 


in the American Arch in Parlington Park, 


Yorkshire, Some Britishers frown on this. 

For the arch commemorates—of all 
things—the independence of the American 
colonies. 

Sir Thomas Gascoigne built it in 
1783. He was an ardent Whig who had 
pulled for the American cause. Angered by 
the British attitude in the Revolution, 
he built this copy of Rome’s Arch of Con- 
stantine and tacked on the inscription 
Liberty in N. America, Triumphant, 178 3. 

Royal Wrath. Then, they say, Sir 
Thomas invited King George III to lunch. 
Spying the arch, his majesty paused to 
read its inscription. A few minutes later 
a sputtering and unfed monarch departed 
in kingly rage. 

Now living at the Park is another 
Gascoigne who most probably is having 
the same sort of fun urging Americans to 
come up and see the arch sometime, 


Trolley Triumph 


Dobbin didn’t struggle much as his 
urban life neared its end. But the street 
car, watching busses muscle in on their 
territory these last years, is struggling 
valiantly. The new, $20,000 superstream- 
liners come in “dynamic color styling” 
inside and out, with indirect lighting, 
“evaporative cooling” ventilation—and no 
smell of a churning motor. “In your 
service!” they advertise. 

These are a far cry from the world’s 
first little “street railway” that crept up 
New York’s Bowery to Murray Hill 113 
years ago last week. Coach-maker John 
Stephenson dreamed it up from the advent 
of the railroad business three years before. 
Horse and all, it was patterned after 
stages of that period, and its flange wheels 
lumbered over strips of flat-iron laid on 
stones. 

Soon it switched from team to steam, 
(considered dirty and dangerous), then 
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switched back again in 1852 when lighter 
vehicles came along. 

In the panic of 1837 the line went 
broke. But the idea already had caught. 
Boston led the rush for street railways in 
1836, and 50 years later horse car “rapid 
transit” was an American institution. 

Stephenson recovered from the panic, 
paid off his creditors, and got rich on his 
invention. With a dozen patents he made 
horse cars, cable cars, electric and open 
cars. In 1891 his plant was working 500 
men and turning out some 25 cars a week. 

War Work. During the Civil War, 
like many a modern industrialist, he con- 
verted his plant to making gun carriages 
and pontoons for the government. He 
should have won a Navy E, too. He set 
a record—7o pontoons, 17 days. 


“Tinier’’ Tim 

New Hampshirites don’t think “Tiny 
Tim” Jones, the chubby fireman (see 
Town, Oct. 24),eis so awfully fat. He 
weighs only 475 lbs. New Hampshire milk 
and cream once raised a “Tinier Tim,” 
they claim, 

The New England Gazetteer in 1839 
carried this obituary: “Daniel Brackett 
recently died in Newmarket, N.H. He 
weighed 560 Ibs.” 


Lion and Unicorn 


If Boston is unique, so also is its 
Old State House. On its facade are the 
prancing lion and unicorn of the British 
Royal Coat of Arms. The building is a 
museum and a subway station, the former 
visited by some 20,000 persons a year, 
the latter by 100 times that many, 

Directly underneath, rapid transit 
trains roar through two separate tunnels, 
one above the other. On the surface traf- 
fic twists around it, for it juts right 
into the middle of Devonshire street. 

In 1713 when Devonshire street was 
Pudding lane, a lion and unicorn were 
placed on the building to mark it as the 
capitol of Massachusetts province which 
then included Maine. 

Busy Street. In 1770 in the street 
below occurred the Boston Massacre. In 
1776 a crowd stood there and heard read 
the Declaration of Independence. Im- 
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HOT STUFF. This 1889 Stephenson model had good ventilation, too—tor the outdoor drivers. 











Of course, 
im embarrassed 


I don’t like to talk about worms, Boss. 
But I thought you ought to know. Worms 
are bad—they sap a dog’s strength, leave 
him too weak to fight serious illness. 

Clean out those thieves, Boss, with Ser- 
geant’s SURE SHOT Capsules (Puppy 
Capsules for young dogs). They’re easy to 
take, and how they work! In no time at 
all, P'll be my old self again. 

After worming, I'll need Sergeant’s Vita- 
min Capsules (Vitapets) to help me get 
back in shape. 

Get both at drug or pet store and keep 
them on hand. Get Sergeant’ Dog Book, 
too—free at stores or with this coupon. 
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mediately afterward the lion and unicorn 
were torn down and tossed on a bonfire, 
while the militia paraded jubilantly. 

A new lion and unicorn were erected 
in 1881 in the same dull gold of the or- 
iginals. Recently the British Consul sug- 
gested using the correct colors of heraldry. 

The Bostonian Society looked up the 
rule books and did the thing right: The 
unicorn was painted shining silver, the 
lion gleaming gold with red jewels in its 
crown, 


Vacant Houses 


If archeologists keep digging, they 
may end this housing shortage. 

Around Darby Creek, Pa., amateur 
arrowhead hunters uncovered two ancient 
cave-like shelters beneath a rock ledge— 
“hunting lodges” of Leni-Lenape (Dela- 
ware) Indians when they left their villages 
(at Philadelphia) for winter game. 

Inside, stone mortars, cooking pot- 
tery, stone knives, scrapers, animal bones 
showed that Redmen bedded down in the 
“lodges” for long periods of time. 

These braves, like many others, were 
“suckers” for early traders—bits of Eng- 
lish-made clay pipes lay among the rub- 
bish. University Museum, Philadelphia, 
where the relics are exhibited, dates the 
shelters at 1600 and 1700. 

Tenements. Out in Utah, along the 
Colorado headwaters, Dr. }. Leroy Kay, 
Carnegie museum curator, discovered one- 
room walk-up apartments “furnished” with 
pottery, colorful wall paintings, bits of 
rope, bean, corn and pumpkin seeds. These 
cliff dwellings, 700 and 800 years old, pre- 
date the famous Mesa Verde group. “They 
look as if the tenants just walked out,” 
he said. 

During this archeological expedition— 
his 32nd—Dr. Kay found a skeleton of a 


| tiny, dog-sized horse which roamed the 
| plains some 30 million years ago, He can 
| chalk this up with his previous discovery 
of the world’s smallest dinosaur—8 inches 
long, full grown. 
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BUZZ-UGLIES. U. S. jet bombs Nos. 1 and 2. 


Yankee Buzzness 


The U. S. answered the German V-1 
—with bigger, better buzz-bombs. 

Where, and how many, the Army 
didn’t say, but it revealed 1,000 launch- 
ing sleds for jet bombs were delivered by 
Northrop Aircraft in 1944-45. The sleds, 
50 ft. portable platforms, were better 
than the German 300-ft. cement ramps. 

Payload. JB-1 and JB-1A carry 
3,700 lbs. of explosives 100 miles, at a 
speed of nearly 400 miles an hour, out- 
classing V-1 completely. From the revo- 
lutionary, bat-type, twin-jet JB-1,. how- 
ever, the Army finally switched to JB-1A, 
which follows basic German design. 


Jungle Fight 


From two “jungle rooms” at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh came news last week 
of victory over the Four Horsemen of the 
Tropics—fungi, bacteria, heat, dank hu- 
midity. 

“We've got to fight against nature 
as well as the Japs,” the Office of Scien- 
tific Research and Development and the 
Army Air Forces told Dr. Peter Gray, Pitt 
biologist. “Tell us how our equipment will 
stand up in the tropics.” 

Steaming Heat. It was a big order. 
Gray converted two laboratories into tropi- 
cal testing chambers, 90 degrees hot night 
and day. He outfitted them with hundreds 
of tight-lidded containers, from the size 
of a cookie jar to a big one measuring 
6’ x 12’ x 6’. Into each went moss, water, 
small chunks of bread and bits of fungus 
from the American Tropics—later various 
fabrics, woods, paints, varnishes and elec- 
trical and photographic equipment. 

A month in the moist heat of Gray’s 
jungle jars equals six months’ to a year’s 
tropical exposure. From the tests, West- 
inghouse, Eastman and other manufac- 
turers developed fungus- and _ bacteria- 
resisting products. 


Karloff Takes Back Seat 


Senators last week quizzed atomic 
scientists in secret. Scientists already had 
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given their answers in public. 

As Sen. McMahon’s (D.-Conn.) 
atomic committee called in Drs. Urey, 
Langmuir, Szilard, Wigner, Smyth and 
Bush, their Manhattan Project comrades 
carried on from public platforms with a 
quiet, unemotional, relentless campaign 
to scare the daylight out of fellow citizens. 

Driven by “guilt, strain, fear” (as 
Dr. J. R. Oppenheimer phrased it), they 
purposely shot the works. Boiled down, 
their blood-chilling speeches said: 


Defense. There is none. Radar 


won't work against mile-a-second rockets 
above the stratosphere. Underground 
cities can be mined with a bombload of 
plutonium as small as an ink bottle. Bone 
cancer can be caused by radioactive gas 
which no mask can filter. 

Cosmic Ice-box. Thirty thousand 
atomic bombs could kill everybody in the 
U. S. in an hour at a cost to the attacker 
(tro years hence) of only $40 million. 
The same explosions could start a hydro- 
gen-carbon-nitrogen-helium chain  reac- 
tion, swell the earth to a blazing pigmy 
sun, or freeze it in a glacial shell. 

Solution. According to nearly 100% 
of the speakers, world government—soon. 


Army’s “RCM”’ 








On the radar screen, it looked like | 
a bomber squadron flying in all directions | 


at once. Disgusted German gunners 
turned their radar off and fired blindly 
into the sky. 

“Window” did it. Also code-named 
“chaff” and “rope,” it consisted simply 


of aluminum foil ribbons. Flung from | 


Allied aircraft, these ribbons reflected 
radar-waves in the same manner as the 
metal fuselage of a plane. 

AAF and RAF fliers also carried lit- 
tle black boxes (code name: “Carpet’’) 
which detected enemy radar and jammed 
it with counter-signals. 

D-Day Trick. These and _ other 
RCMs (radio counter measures) on D- 
Day lured the Luftwaffe to Calais, while 
the surface fleet surprised the enemy 
farther south. 


International 


WINDOW: Axis airmen chased tinsel ghosts. | 
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Type of 4-engine plane United Air Lines will place in service in 1946. 
= o . 
Billion Mile Safety Record . . . Proof of 


CHAMPION | 
DEPENDABILITY 


Once again the absolute dependability of Champion Spark Plugs is dra- 
matically demonstrated in the award of the National Safety Council to 
United Air Lines for more than a billion passenger miles flown without 
a single fatality. 


This award is significant because it was established in war years when 
the number of planes available for service was at a minimum—miles flown 
at the maximum. It is all the more significant because dependable Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs are now standard equipment for every United Air Lines 
Mainliner and Cargoliner. — 


The Champion Spark Plugs for your car are blood brothers to these 
aircraft Champions and will give you the same unfailing service as 
that experienced by United and other leading airlines. For a// 
Champions are products of the same unequalled research, engi- | 
neering and manufacturing facilities. Insist on dependable [ey 
Champions, the spark plugs of aircraft prestige, for your car. ( F 
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CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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THE WORLD 


Criminals 


Nuremberg trial of Nazi leaders has 
no precedent but is supported by 
outraged public opinion 


With 4 of the 24 defendants missing, 
the international trial of Nazi leaders 
swung into action at Nuremberg. Absent 
were Robert Ley, recently a_ suicide 
(PATHFINDER, Nov. 7); Martin Bormann, 
still at large; Gustav Krupp von Bohlen 
and Ernst Kaltenbrunner, both ill. 

Also missing were Hitler, Goebbels 
and Himmler. The first two died during 
the defense of Berlin, Himmler by self- 
administered poison when captured. This 
left only fat Marshal Goering, stream- 
lined to 220 Ibs., Rudolf Hess, whose 
sanity is questioned, and Julius Streicher, 
ill-famed Jew-baiter. 

Outcome Ordained. Never was the 
outcome of a trial more certain. While 
each defendant pleaded “not guilty,” all 
knew the four judges, including Francis 
Biddle, former U. S. Attorney General, 
would reach a unanimous verdict. Prose- 
cutor Robert H. Jackson, U. S. Supreme 
Court Justice, predicted as much in his 
opening address, 

The trial is unique in legal history. 
It is not to be confused with trials for 
treason, such as that of Laval in France; 
Quisling in Norway; Joyce (Lord Haw 
Haw) in Britain. It is different from the 
trials by military courts. 

International Justice. The court at 
Nuremberg is international. It was estab- 
lished under authority of Stalin, Truman 
and Attlee to try “the major war crim- 
inals of the European Axis” for their war 
crimes (PATHFINDER, Oct, 31). 


Legal Doubts. Many lawyers, with 
less than no sympathy for the accused, 
were dubious as to the validity of Ameri- 
can participation. They argued the in- 
dictment applies ex post facto law, de- 
clared illegal by U. S. Constitution. There 
is no law holding individuals responsible 
for waging war. 

Other criticisms: Our Government 
sits as judge in its own case; general 
procedure resembles that of Nazi courts; 
we violate Alexander Hamilton’s maxim 
that “the Federal judiciary ought to have 
cognizance of all causes in which the 
citizens of other countries are concerned.” 
But Franz Exner, Munich lawyer, and 
counsel for defendant Col. Gen. Alfred 
Jodl said Justice Jackson’s indictment 
“formulated the international law of the 
future.”” He hoped its principles would 
become accepted parts of international 
law. 

Objection Overruled. Defense plea 
the court has no authority was overruled. 
If procedure is unprecedented, so were the 
Nazis’ crimes. Sentiment they must be 
punished was reinforced by the prosecu- 
tion’s revelations of such atrocities as 
Hitler’s order to his generals “to kill with- 
out mercy all the men, women, and chil- 
dren of the Polish race or language.” 


Red Chip 


Russia got tougher. Soviet foreign 
policy toward widely separated countries 
—France, Iran, Japan, Latin America— 
assumed its most aggressive attitude since 
the war ended. 

France. Demands by French Com- 
munists threatening Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle’s interim presidency (see De Gaulle 
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NAZIS FACE THE MUSIC. In prisoners’ dock at Nuremberg trial, left to right, (front) 
Goering, Hess, Ribbentrop, Keitel, (rear) Doenitz, Shirach, Saukle. 
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Comes Through) retlected Red _ tough- 
ness, 

Iran. Russia disclaimed any hand 
in the revolt in strategic northern Iran, 
bordering the USSR, and occupied by the 
Red Army under a 1942 treaty. (In the 
Teheran declaration of Dec. 1, 1943, Stalin, 
Churchill and FDR pledged respect for 
Iranian independence.) Last week, 
Izvestia, official Russian newspaper, called 
the Iranian revolt a “spontaneous people’s 
movement,” while the rebels demanded 
“autonomy, peaceably or otherwise.” 

But Iran’s government announced 
its troops, marching to quell the revolt, 
had been turned back by the Red Army. 
The U. S. sent Moscow a stiff note, de- 
manding an explanation. A Soviet-domi- 
nated regime in northern Iran would tread 
on Britain’s near eastern toes, give the 
Reds more pressure on Turkey toward 
strategic Kars, Ardahan, the Dardanelles. 

Japan. Russia stepped up her cam- 
paign for veto power over MacArthur's 
program in Japan. “Supervision over 
Japan’s fulfillment of unconditional sur- 
render requirements is directed, for all 
practical purposes, by only one man— 
Gen, MacArthur,” griped the Soviet mag- 
azine, New Times. “The victory over 
Japan has not been clinched. In the in- 
terest of lasting peace in the Far East, 
the one-sided supervision of Japan should 
be abandoned.” 

Latin America. Soviet papers 
charged the U. S. with turning Pan- 
American agreements into “instruments 
of its own foreign policy.” 

Meaning? Did this worldwide rash 
of Russian aggressiveness mean Stalin 
had recovered from his illness, had grasped 
the reins again, more firmly than ever? 
Or did it mean that, after a period of 
indecision, conduct of Russia’s foreign 
affairs had been turned over to others. 
less sympathetic than Stalin to the west- 
ern Allies? Or did it express a change, 
not in personalities, but in policies, in 
reaction to the Truman-Attlee-King atom 
bomb statement? 

The explanation lay hidden behind 
the Kremlin walls. What was plain was 
that Russia was on the march—with a 
red chip on her shoulder. 


De Gaulle Comes Through 


A last-minute compromise with the 
Communists saved Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle’s political neck. They had de- 
manded one of three key cabinet posts: 
Foreign Affairs, Interior or War. De 
Gaulle said No, although the Communists 
are the largest minority party in France, 
while the Socialists, second-largest, had 
refused to team with him against them. 

The compromise: (1) Created a new 
Department of National Defense, headed 
by De Gaulle, with a Communist under 
him as Minister of Armaments; (2) ap- 
pointed four cabinet members without 
portfolio as “Ministers of State,” includ- 
ing Communist leader Maurice Thorez. 

Thus the Communists saved face 
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while De Gaulle kept his job. His un- 
willingness to entrust the Communists 
with power over foreign affairs stemmed 
from his frankly expressed belief that 
their first loyalty was to Russia. Thorez 
had spent 1940-44 in Moscow, and re- 
turned as Stalin’s man. French Commu- 
nist belligerency emphasized Moscow’s 
determination to prevent France from 
joining any British-led anti-Russian bloc. 

Reforms. At the first meeting of 
the new cabinet all parties endorsed a 
“reform program” presented by De Gaulle. 
It called for “not only administrative 
reforms but fundamental reforms, affec® 
ing the structure of the state;” and 
natidnalization of such industries as elec- 
tric power and banking, on lines similar 
to the British Labor Government pro- 
gram. 


Trial and Tribulations 


Japan’s major war criminals, headed 
by former Premier Tojo, will be tried in 
Tokyo this month, Gen. McArthur’s 
headquarters has announced. 

Among ex-bigwigs arrested last week 
was Tojo’s successor, Kuniaki Koiso, who 
protested: “I can answer any question 
on any point to-prove my innocence,” 
and one-time War Minister, Baron Sadao 
Araki. 


Another was Yoshihisa Kuzuu, 
“power behind the throne” of the ultra- 
-nationalist Black Dragon Society. Im- 


prisonment of these three brought the total 
of accused behind bars to nearly 300, in- 
cluding 41 non-Japanese in Omori prison. 

Hunger. Prodded by MacArthur, the 
Shidehara government mulled constitu- 
tional reforms. The Japanese people had 
a more immediate problem—how to fill 
their stomachs. Food riots broke out on 
Hokkaido, northernmost Japanese island, 
where winters are toughest; and at Sendai, 
within 200 miles of Tokyo. 

Squeezed between hungry Japs and 
stern Yanks, Shidehara’s government 
tottered on the brink of dissolution. Mac- 
Arthur came to the rescue with an order 
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JAILED. Baron Sadao Araki faces frial as 


war criminal, in Tokyo. 


permitting limited revival of Japanese 
foreign trade, to allow food, fuel and 
cotton imports. But an order for up to 
100% profits taxes, and end of military 
pensions put the cabinet on the spot again. 


Oriental Revolts 


Dark-skinned Orientals who took the 
Atlantic Charter seriously enough to fight 
for freedom, last week continued to defy 
the might of the British Empire. 

India. In Calcutta 100,000 Indians 
demonstrated against British treason 
trials of former Indian officers of the war- 
time, Japanese-supported “Indian people’s 
army.” An American major and three en- 
listed men were killed, a dozen G.I.s hurt. 

Java. British-led Indian troops bore 
the brunt of the fighting against native 
rebels in the Dutch East Indies. Strafed 
by U. S.-made Thunderbolt planes, the 
Javanese were being slowly pushed back. 

Britain explained: The natives were 
hopped up with Jap propaganda, armed 
with Jap weapons; chief reason why the 
British were in Java was to disarm and 
round up the remaining Jap troops. But, 
last week, Japs under British command 
helped fight the rebels. “The Japs are 
good troops,”’ said a British officer. 

Meaning. U. S. acquiescence in 
British Far East policies has dashed the 
hope of Orientals, (based on our liberal- 
ism in the Philippines) that we'd inter- 
cede for their postwar independence. 
Now, in India, Java and other colonial 
regions, U. S. prestige has dropped, 
America is regarded as just another 
oppressor. 


Nationalists and Marines 


Civil war raged on in China. Last 
week Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalists had 
the best of it. They advanced 100 miles 
into Manchuria, captured the strategic port 
of Hulutao, menaced the fortified city of 
Chinhsien. 

But Russia reportedly demanded new 
economic concessions in Manchuria from 
the Nationalists, 

Marines to Stay. Chances for early 
withdrawal of U. S. Marines from China 
dwindled as Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes disclosed we had promised Japan 
last August to return all Jap troops from 
outlying places to their homeland. He 
estimated 300,000 Jap soldiers and 30,000 
of their civilians remain in North China. 

Until the Japs are evacuated, our 
Marines must stay, said Byrnes. How 
long that will be depends on shipping. 


Anxious Uruguay 


Uruguay was frightened. Argentina’s 
little neighbor, smallest South American 
republic (population about two million, 
area about that of South Dakota) heard 
dictator Peron’s saber-rattling across the 
River Plata; appealed to the U. S. 

In Montevideo, Uruguayan capital, 
Foreign Minister Larreta handed U. S. 
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ADOLF AT PLAY. Photo from album of Eva 
Braun, Hitler's mistress (rear, center), shows 
him with her niece, “Uschi.” But Eva's diary 
sketched Hitler as a flop when it came to love 
—fickle, crude and unpredictable. 


Ambassador Dawson a 2,500-word note, 
asking for “collective intervention by 
American nations, when one of their num- 
ber denies essential rights to its people, 
or fails to fulfill international obligations.” 

Argentina wasn’t mentioned by name. 
But every diplomat in the Hemisphere 
knew Uruguay meant Argentina. 

New Departure. In Washington, 
State Department officials said the pro- 
posals would be “studied sympatheti- 
cally,” discussed at the Pan-American 
Conference in Brazil next spring. Adop- 
tion would mark a drastic change in U. S. 
policy of nonintervention. Significantly, 
the request for U, S. intervention came 
from a small Latin American nation, 
which feared its bad neighbor more than 
that old bogey, Yankee imperialism. 


Socializing Britain 


Nationalization of British industry 
and agriculture were skeletons in the 
House of Commons cupboard last week. 
While Prime Minister Clement Attlee was 
in Washington and Ottawa for atom bomb 
talks, Herbert Morrison, Laborite leader 
in Attlee’s absence, and long arch-foe of 
Winston Churchill, turned down Conserva- 
tive demands for a nationalization debate. 

The Conservatives were riled, but had 
to take the gag. They knew that, if they 
put it to a vote, they’d be beaten by the 
Labor majority. So they saved their ire 
for a tooth-and-nail fight on each na- 
tionalization bill, as it comes up. 

Straight Furrows. Most drastic was 
the agricultural program—far more so- 
cialistic than the U. S. New Deal’s much- 
criticized triple-A. Minister of Agricul- 
ture "Tom Williams, last week, warned 
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PIKEMEN AND YEOMEN await the Lord 


Mayor of London's procession. 


“land will be taken from farmers who fail 
to play their part.” 

On industry, Morrison said Labor will 
move to nationalize electricify and gas 
companies; transport services, except for 
shipping; coal, iron and steel—all by 
1950. 

Foreign Policy. Meanwhile, Labor- 
ite and Conservative leaders, including 
Attlee, Bevin and Eden, sounded off in a 
“debate” that showed few clear-cut dif- 
ferences on foreign affairs. All criticized 


Russia, defended British actions through- 
out the world, and called on Russia and 
the U. S. to play ball with Britain to 
make the United Nations Organization 
work. Aside from differences on pro- 
cedure, it was obvious Conservatives and 


Laborites were as united on foreign affairs 
as they were at loggerheads on Socialism 
at home. 


Around the Globe 


Washington: President 
asked Congress to authorize 
election in Philippines by April 30, so 
newly elected officers can be sworn in 
before independence, set for July 4, 1946. 

Vienna: Socialists won majority in 
Austria’s first free election in 15 years. 
Communists were decisively drubbed. 

Ottawa: Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King announced Canada would continue 
meat rationing to send more supplies to 
Britain and rest of Europe. 

Moscow: Russia’s birth rate, among 
world’s highest before the war (Russia 
44.1 per 1,000; U. S. 17.1 per 1,000) had 


Truman 
“emergency” 


increased 35.3% since last year, as re- 
sult of cash awards to mothers. 
Rome: Italy’s Premier, Feruccio 


Parri, was forced out of office. He resigned 
after losing support of three parties of his 
six-party coalition government. 
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THE FAMILY 


Preview 


Women leaders give support to com- 
pulsory military training, favor 
adapted program for girls 


President Truman’s universal mili- 
tary training program, now struggling 
through Congressional hearings, last week 
received a resounding boost from leaders 
of women’s organizations. 

Unshaken by a crossfire of questions 
from members of the House Military 
Affairs Committee, they stuck to their 
guns, declared young men needed a year 
of compulsory military training to pro- 
vide a sense of national responsibility, in- 
still discipline. 

Reporting on a personal canvass of 
7,500 women in 35 states, Mrs. Lula E. 
Bachman, president, National Association 
of Women Lawyers, asserted she found 
only seven women opposed. 

Girls Next. Mrs. Lafell Dickinson, 
president, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, went further, recommended a care- 
fully-considered similar program for young 
women, 

Commented Miss Pauline Mandigo, 
winner of the American Women’s Associa- 
tion 1945 award: If men get compulsory 
military training, women should have com- 
pulsory training in nutrition, child care 
and budgeting. 

But in any case, the women agreed 
it should be “men first.” 


Not Regulation 


G.I, proxy marriages must get along 
without the Army’s blessing. 





That much developed from the test 
case of Mrs. John R. Herboth Jr., Chi- 
cago. Married by proxy to an AAF flyer 
declared missing last April, Mrs. Herboth 
applied for dependency allotments for 
herself and daughter, 

She was turned down on the ground 
that the Army does not recognize proxy 
marriages. That leaves widows and chil- 
dren of such unions without support, her 
attorney stated as he appealed to the 
courts. There have been, he estimated, 
approximately 2,000 G.I, proxy marriages. 


Coming Back 


Expect more mattresses, cushions, 
upholstery and stuffed toys now that re- 
strictions are off kapok, predicted the 
Civilian Production Administration, 

Coming back, too, are long-missed 
cotton fabrics like cheesecloths, gabar- 
dines, window shade cloths, twills, drills, 
jeans and sateens, now allowed to be made 
at pre-war rate. 

Adding another cheery note, CPA in- 
dicated bath towels would be available in 
ample supply by Christmas, 


Motherly Wives 


Motherly girls are the pick of veter- 
ans emotionally upset by war. By marry- 
ing them, many vets are unconsciously 
curing themselves of internal conflicts. In 
fact, marriage with the “right sort of 
wife” is the only specific cure for battle 
nerves offered by psychiatrists at Cedars 
of Lebanon Hospital, Los Angeles. 

Maj. Norman Levy, Chicago neuro- 
psychiatrist, explained it this way: When 


TILE DOES THE TRICK as stove shelf, ufility drawer; fo cover window sill and bookshelf. 





Tallahassee Daily Democrat 


FOR OVER 50 YEARS, the Williams clan hes 

had an annual reunion at Graceville, Fla. The 

eldest, Mrs. Genia Williams, 88, chats with 
Florida's Secretary of State Gray. 


the strain has been too great, even the 
strongest man reverts to a dependent, 
childish attitude. Continued dangers and 
frustrations of Army life make him feel 
utterly abandoned, and he builds up fan- 
tastic desires for love, to be lavished upon 
him by his family. But since only little 
children can get such love, the man is dis- 
appointed, embittered when he gets home. 
He naturally turns toward motherly 
women. 

What Then? Fortunately, said Levy, 
his dependency is often temporary. “But 
this very fact raises the question of 
whether those who have married moth- 
erly girls will later be attracted to glamor.” 

Husband-hunters had these figures to 
consider: Some three million veterans will 
be suffering from mild or acute war neu- 
rosis, according to psychiatrists, 


Ways With Tile 


There’s hardly a house without a 
cérner, shelf, wall or sill that doesn’t cry 
out for a bright, slick, easy-to-clean sur- 
face. And where’s the housewife who 
doesn’t itch to ‘try her hand at decora- 
tion? Answer to both is tile. 

Kitchens and basements are full of 
possibilities—behind washtubs, under the 
work bench, on storage shelves. That 
space behind the kitchen stove, for in- 
stance, unsightly with splatters, can be 
turned into a thing of beauty with brightly 
colored glazed tiles. They clean easily, 
provide a handy place for painting favor- 
ite recipes. 

Matching tile drainboard, splash- 
board, window sills in a soft color will 
brighten up the whole kitchen. And, in 
any room in the house, tiled window sills 
are just the place for potted plants. 

Here's How. Pieces of glazed tile 
from a dime store, lumber yard or tile 
contractor will stick to wood, glass or 
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metal surfaces, and hold like a friend’s 
impression of how-clever-she-is. First, 
measure length and width of surface to 
be covered, multiply to get square meas- 
ure (glazed tile costs up to 30¢ a square 
foot). Lay tiles out on surface. 

If they jut over the edge, mark with 
a pencil and have surplus cut off at hard- 
ware store or stone-cutter’s (or do it your- 
self with a 25¢ glass cutter). Now, using 
a trowel, spread surface to be covered 
with rubber adhesive; press tiles into 
place; leave overnight to dry. 

Fun in the Bargain. Once you've 
started, chances are you'll have a new 
hobby and sparkling corners from attic 
to cellar. And you'll be trying hand- 
painted tricks on individual tiles. 

Why not make them into coasters by 
cementing felt to the back? And other 
ideas you'll think up yourself will be the 
best of all. 


Business Woman at 11 


When tr1-year-old Anna-Belle Gra- 
ham of Mt. Lebanon, Pa., asked for a 
pony, she got a fatherly reply: “If you 
want a pony, you'll have to earn it.” 

Right away Anna-Belle grew myste- 
rious. She asked for all the scraps of 


bright felt in the house. After that father 
missed his razor blades, 
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osemary Sheehan 


creates al! kinds of whirligig shapes. 


. It was all explained when Anna-Belle 
showed what she’d been making—a felt 
purse shaped like a squat red-breasted 
robin. She’d meant to stuff him to sell 
for a toy, but when the robin’s waistcoat 
bulged in the wrong places, she slit his 
back, put in a 1o¢ zipper, ended up with a 
handbag. 

Mrs, Graham, who’s never been able 
to put in a zipper properly, was amazed. 

Business Booms. The robin pocket- 
book was’ so popular with neighborhood 
kids that Anna-Belle created another de- 
sign, this time a plump green worm. A 
measles epidemic inspired her to decorate 
the worm with red spots. 

Excited by her second success, Anna- 
Belle went to the zoo for more ideas, 
promptly produced an aqua whale with 
yellow flippers, then a purple elephant 
with mauve ears. 

She began making little girls’ hats, 
too, one for each bag, with the animal re- 
peated on the crown. Mrs. Graham saw to 
patenting and manufacturing. 

Now her daughter is founder, chief 
artist, employer and sole employe of 
Anna-Belle Originals. Already her hand 
bags have hit eastern stores and she has 
plenty of money for a pony. She’s think- 
ing about designing textiles, children’s 
dresses, books next, 


Cat Tricks 


Ask Mannie how Eskimo girls kiss, 
and he'll rub noses with you. 

That’s not the only trick known to 
Mannie, black and white cat belonging to 
Mrs, Loretta Chrisman, Chicago. When 
asked what will happen if we don’t buy 
enough bonds, Mannie straightens up, 
raises his paw in Nazi salute. On order, 
he will carefully remove his mistress’ 
glasses, hand them to her. 

Mannie’s different in other ways, too, 
For two years his pet was a white mouse 
which he fed from his own plate, kept 
well washed, protected from his mother 
and brother who didn’t like mice. 

A veteran performer at bond rallies 
hospitals and servicemen’s centers, Man- 
nie has the sale of $3 million worth of 
war bonds to his credit. 


On “Going Steady” 


At 17 a girl may fall in love with a 
pair of football shoulders; at 25 she may 
discover that wide shoulders are not al- 
ways matched by breadth of mind. At 
17 a boy may be intrigued by the sweep 
of long eyelashes; at 25 he may realize 
that the lashes merely hide a vacant ex- 
pression. 

Because ideals change rapidly in 
youth, Dr. Beatrice G. Konheim, Depart- 
ment of Physiology and Hygiene, Hunter 
College, New York, advises against “going 
steady” as a practice for ‘teen-agers. 
Young people grow up “in segments,” says 
Dr. Konheim. The rate of physical, men- 
tal, emotional growth is not the same for 


all. 
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TEENABELLE. ..... . by Lali 











Where To? Furthermore, prolonged 
association between the sexes during the 


‘teen years (when emotional drives are 
strong, controls not yet well developed) 
tends to lead to intimacy, to create emo- 
tional tensions—with marriage the logical 
conclusion, 

But, she reminds, very early mar- 
riages are difficult under our present so- 
ciety; also the work of sociologists shows 
that chances of happiness are greatest for 
girls marrying between 20 and 25, men 
between 25 and 30. 

This being the case, Dr. Konheim 
argues, “teen-agers should be encouraged 
to build up varied friendships, develop 
judgment about people and personalities, 
before they get the “going steady” habit. 


Double Control 


At last, a solution to the woes of 
double-bed bunkers! It’s an automatic 
electric blanket with two separate wiring 
circuits. Each feeds heat to one half of 
the blanket only, has its own temperature 
control. 

Now perfected experimentally, the 
new blanket is slated for early production. 


Poulet a la Creole 


It’s a know-nothing who asks for 
good ol’ southern fried chicken in famous 
New Orleans restaurants. Though they’re 
Deep South, they serve la cuisine francaise 
(French cooking) only, proprietors rush 
to explain. 

At Maylie’s, which is as French as 
they come, a customer gets his poulet 
(chicken) a la creole. It’s a dish that 
stems from the beginning of New Orleans 
cookery, calls for: 

1 spring chicken (14 to 14 lbs.); 
1 c. lard; 2 medium-sized onions, minced; 
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"TAR HEEL" from Durham, N.C., Anne Rich, 


up fried chicken, tried poulet a 
la creole—aond /iked it! 


passed 


1 tbsp. mixed minced garlic and parsley; 
1 small can tomato sauce; 1 large can to- 
matoes; salt, pepper. 

Chef at Work. Maylie’s chef, Al- 
bert Campbell, 72, who’s been with the 
restaurant 45 years, disjoints the chicken, 
seasons with salt and pepper, then fries 
it slowly in deep fat until golden brown. 
Next comes the all-important, spicy sauce. 
These are his instructions. 

Fry minced onion in 1 tbsp. lard, 
add parsley, garlic and tomato sauce. 
Cook 2 minutes. Add tomatoes, slightly 
mashed, simmer for 5 more minutes. Place 
chicken in sauce so that it’s completely 
covered. When sauce comes to a boil, 
cover, lower flame and simmer 30 minutes. 
Now thicken sauce with 1 tsp. cornstarch 
pasted with water. With steamed rice, it’s 
a sumptuous spread for two. 


De-Rationed 


Behind government decision to end 
rationing of all food items except sugar 
was a full national larder. 

Even after military needs are met 
and 30 million pounds of meat set aside 
weekly for shipment abroad, there'll be 
an increase in civilian meat supplies for 
December, Secretary of Agriculture An- 
derson explained. 

Only de-rationed items still below 
pre-war production were fats and oils. 
Housewives were asked to continue turn- 
ing in waste kitchen fats at the butcher 
counter. Cash payment will remain at 
4¢ a pound, USDA said. 


Tang Time 


Besides giving a lift to the appetite, 
half a grapefruit a day takes care of 
vitamin C needs for keeping teeth, bones, 
gums in good condition. With supplies 
plentiful, prices low, now’s the time to 
fit grapefruit into the menu, anywhere 








THE NE Waunca YEAST 


FASTER, BETTER THAN EVER! 














* The MIRACLE YEAST Uncle Sam liked 
so well he took the whole supply! Now 
it’s back for you! 

* Dissolves in seconds in water or milk— 

rises unbelievably fast! Makes yeast bak- 

ing a snap! 

* Works just like compressed yeast—yet 
keeps weeks without refrigeration! Saves 
trips to store. 

* Gives everything you bake that heavenly 

home made flavor and more golden crust! 

No other way of baking can equal it! 
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For That Heavenly Home Made Flavor 


MACA-> YEAST 


Brought to you by Kraft 
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is a sportsman's annual for outdoorsmen 
who are not content to travel well-beaten paths who 
wish to learn of those ‘‘hidden" places known to ace 
fishermen and hunters. The WHERE TO GO section of 
this Big Annual is a REMARKABLE guide to hunting 
and fishing spots selected by a leading rod and gun writer 
in each of the 48 states, Canada, Mexico and Alaska. 
Contains complete AUTHORITATIVE information, 
state by state— where to go for better fishing and hunting, 
who to contact, guide information, accommodations, and 
many other facts that will make your next trip the best 
you've ever had! 


Edited by DON STILLMAN 
Rod & Gun Editor, N. Y. Herald-Tribune 
WITH NUMEROUS SPECIAL ARTICLES 


In addition, the American Fisherman and Hunter's Guide 
contains many sidelights and highlights for lovers of the 
rod and gun. Here are just a few of the many feature 
articles written especially for this new 1946 Edition: 
“American Salt Water Angling’’ by W. Kip Farrington, 
Jr., ‘Western Duck Shooting” by H. L. Betten, ‘‘Hunting 
With The Camera’ by Harold McCracken, ‘Florida and 
Bahamas Fishing’’ by Erl Roman. Lavishly illustrated. 
Order your copy today. Only $1. 


Here, at last, 


AMERICAN FISHERMAN 
AND HUNTER’'S ANNUAL 





| PERIODICAL SALES CO.. INC.. Dept. 

| * Bidg., Rockefeller Center 20, N. ". ( 
athe me a copy of the American Fisherman and l 

| Hunter's Annual (1946 Editian). I enclose $1. If not 
fully satisfied I may return the volume within 5days 

| and you will refund my money. | 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 





Mixing business with pleasure—at a 
profit—sounds impossible, but it’s done 
by people whose stories appear in “‘Prof- 
itable Hobbies” and they tell you how 
you can do it, too. They’re the people 
whose entries won $1,100 in cash prizes 
for stories on how they use their leisure 
time to have fun and make money. 

Their ideas will give you ideas, for 
this new magazine, sponsored by a suc- 
cessful publisher, is designed to help 
readers find and enjoy a profitable use 
for their spare time. You can get a 
sample copy by sending 25c in coin or 
stamps to “Profitable Hobbies,” 5015 
Westport Station, Kansas City 2, Mis- 
souri. If you want to make money in 
your spare time, or have a small busi- 
ness of your own, write TODAY for a 
sample of the pleasure that’s in store 
for you in “Profitable Hobbies,” a maga- 
zine you won’t want to miss. 


BUY Bonds 
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from the first to the last course. 

Broiled. As a delicious first course 
at dinner, cut grapefruit in half, remove 


core and seeds. Then sprinkle with sugar 
or honey, add small piece of butter for 
richer flavor, broil under high heat until 
flecked with brown on top. 

For Salad Zest. Grapefruit is an ex- 
cellent mixer in seafood or avocado pear 
salad; adds piquancy to milder fruits in 
a fruit cup. Or try a simple tossed salad 
of grapefruit quarters, endive and iceberg 
lettuce, mixed thoroughly with an oil 
and vinegar dressing. 

Perfect Ending. For a dessert with 
a tang, crush peppermint-stick candy, 
sprinkle over grapefruit halves, let stand 
15 minutes before serving. 


“Anhydrous” 


Empty a cup of something that looks 
like tapioca into a cup and a half of boil- 
ing water, beat hard four minutes. And 
lo!—there’s a large dish of fluffy, white 
mashed potatoes. 

The tapioca-like product is one of 
several “anhydrous” foods produced by a 
new kind of dehydration. The process was 
invented by Clarence Birdseye, father of 
quick-freeze. Almost any fruit or vege- 
table that’s served cooked can be anhy- 
drated, he said. Broccoli, for instance, 
will come in a box the size of a cigaret 
package, blossom into full green flowers 
to fill the family vegetable dish after only 
10 minutes’ cooking. 

Partly Cooked. Speed secret lies in 
the way the process removes water. And 
because food is semi-cooked, flavor, color 
and aroma are locked in. 


Anhydrated beans, peas, corn, car- 
rots, beets, sliced or diced potatoes, ap- 
ples, peaches, berries will reach store 


shelves early next year, predicted Birds- 
eye. Besides saving shelf space, they'll 
spare the cook needless peeling and par- 


‘ing, spare the garbage can a burden, too. 





ANHYDROUS potatoes in a cellophane box 


are equal to nine whole spuds. 
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HEALTH 


Mice Thrived 


Atomic power plants of the future 
probably will be healthy places to work 
in—if you’re the careful type. 

The only serious casualties in the 
Manhattan Project plutonium plant were 
“chemists, physicists and biologists who 
simply would not take care of them- 
selves,” according to Dr. Robert S. Stone, 
project health director. 

Exposed to uranium radiation, experi- 
mental mice got fatter, Dr. Stone said. 

Precaution. Just the same, workers 
wore ray-recorder film, as finger rings or 
tabs taped to their hands, to measure 
their exposure to radiation. Worst dan- 
gers: Beta particle radiation, causing skin 
cancer months after an overdose; plu- 
tonium salts which damage body tissue. 


Jaw Power 


What’s the nearest thing you have to 
a third hand? 

It’s your mouth, says prosthodontist 
(false teeth maker) I. Austin Goldman, 
Alexandria, Va. He claims to have ex- 
perimented successfully with a device of 
his own invention to use the mouth’s sen- 
sitive muscular control to guide artificial 
hands or feet. 

Magnetic Bite. His device is a 
mouthpiece like a hinged set of plates 
minus the teeth. Embedded in upper and 
lower plates are magnetic discs. Like sim- 
ilar discs in your telephone, these emit 


magnetic impulses when moved nearer 
each other. 
An inconspicuous wire outside the 


jaw picks up the impulses by induction 
and transmits these through a _hearing- 
aid power pack to magnetic “muscles” in 
the artificial hand or foot. 

Superman. With this apparatus, it 
was claimed, the mouth could control 
eight two-way actions, ample for one- 
hand typewriting. Hollow, rubber-tipped 
fingers would transmit light sensation 
“thuds” back to the mouth on another cir- 
cuit. Said Goldman: “I could make an 
amputee a superman, give him a 2,000-lb. 
grip.” 


Inside Pictures 


The Fuehrer made another mistake 
when he stripped Richard Lasker of his 
wealth in 1939,-forced him to flee. A 
Berlin advertising magnate, Lasker had 
invented a method of “dissecting” a com- 
modity in pictorial form. 

Safe in the U.S., Lasker took out 
patents, assigned them to Milprint, Inc., 
Milwaukee printers and packaging en- 
gineers. Milprint perfected the method, 
dubbed it “transvision.” 

Friendly Enemy. Pearl Harbor found 
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Milprint, Inc. | 


EYE “DISSECTION.” Drawings on transparent 


pages reveal optical anatomy. 


Lasker classed as an enemy alien, probed 
by FBI, Army and Navy intelligence. 
Cleared, he was admitted to some of war- 
time’s super-secrets so Milprint could pro- 
duce full-color transvision books in three- 
dimensional depth about aircraft motors, 
automatic pilots, recoil apparatus, peri- 
scopes, propellors, guns. Army and Navy 
mechanics got much of their know-how 
from these amazing picture-books, 

But before war’s end, Lasker, now a 
U.S. citizen, found time to help produce 
transvision drawings of the human eye. 


Peeling the Eye. By turning one | 


transparent acetate page after another, 
you peel off layers of the eve until you 
have virtually turned it inside out, visu- 
ally-speaking. 

Eagerly, physicians, hospitals, medical 
schools seized upon transvision., The first 
edition, 10,000 copies, was snapped up 
in three weeks. Two more editions were 
printed, total 30.000 copies. 

Whole Body. Next, according to 
Milprint, the human ear. Eventually, in 
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20 volumes, the entire body, But this 


will take years, dissection (for sketching) 
of hundreds of cadavers. 


National Insurance 


The problem: Is compulsory, na- 
tional health: insurance best for Amer- 
icans? 

The President, backed by liberals in 
Congress, labor and “poor state” health 
officials, thought yes. Most medical so- 
cieties, the American Legion, Congress 
conservatives and medical supply firms 
said no. Concerned but undecided: In- 
surance companies, “‘wealthy state” health 
officers. 

The Plan. The question arose from 
President Truman’s recommendation for 
a law to withhold 4% of salaries up to 
$3,600 and apply it as prepayment for all 
medical expenses. The fund would be 
split five ways to (1) distribute medical 
services more evenly over the country; 
(2) develop public medical service, es- 
pecially in maternity care; (3) stimulate 
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ACTUAL SIZE 5% IN. 


a 0 minutes 


of smoking luxury 


Long, long Longfellows make an unusual Christmas gift .. . 
actually “go to great lengths to please.” Here are /uxury tobaccos no ordinary 
cigarette can afford ... perfectly blended, custom-designed in a 
distinguished 514” length .. . to give smoking enjoyment no ordinary cigarette 
can match. LONGFELLOWS are the perfect postscript to a fine dinner... 
a superb companion for a fireside chair and a good book... 
BOX OF 100.... $5 the cigarette above all others for 20 minutes of 
BOX OF 20..... $1 leisurely, friendly smoking. For a gift that really scores 
—for long-remembrance and appreciation—make it 
LONGFELLOWS for all your friends, this Christmas! 
Their faces will light up with rare pleasure when 
they “light up a LONGFELLOW!” 


™ If your tobacconist can’t supply you, send coupon, \% 
28 with check or cash, for $5 box of 100—or $1 box of 
20—LONGFELLOWS to Penn Tobacco Company, 
Dept.E, Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania. 




















Unusual Gift! 
FOLDING SPOOL RACK 


Opens up to Grand 
Stand, folds fiat like a 
shelf. Size 7"x9” only. 
COMES WITH 21 
SPOOLS OF 
THREAD in 21 diff. 
colors. $2.00 postpaid 


CLOSED Oi 


OPENED -> 


AMERICAN KLEETEN CORP., 
Box 8, KEW GARDENS 15, NEW YORK 





ROLL 


FILM 


No limit at present 





Size Price Made to exacting U. S. Government 
standards, this fine tested war surplus 
127 - 27¢ fim has just been released. Panchro- 
120 - 33¢ matic high speed. 8 exposures. Orders 
filled by return mail. Kindly order a 
620 - 33¢ ~=minimum of 4 rolls. Include 18¢ to 
116 - 38¢ ‘Over postage and handling. No 
C.O.D.’s please. Refund on request. We 
616 - 38¢ suggest you send us your order today. 


Howard West, 3 W. 42 St., New York 18,N. Y. Dept. F 12 






BARBER BILLS 


-. 

* Trims hetr as it combs! Easy! 
ick! Keeps men’s, women’s, 
ildren’s hair trim, neat, freshly- 
cut looking all the time! Trims, 
tapers, thins out uneven hair. Use 
like ordinary comb. Safe. Simple 
No experience required. Fine for legs, underarms! Setis like wild 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS 227! 0%: *2t io- 


mediately to all who 
send name at once. 


NO MONEY 
Just your name. 


KMISTER CO. e353 Bar St. AKRON, OHIO 















KILLS 
Red Mites 
w Bed Bugs 


places. Kills 
ort Bag blue eS» | ° 
cockroaches, ants, pvend similar ts. Use 


den sprayer. atment_ usual! 
Spenths. Also kills nite. FOR C 


to a sie Sie stor oe 
TOXITE LABORATORIES, BOX 20, CHESTERTOWN, MD. 








The Big Money-Making Rabbit. 
Big Demand For Fur and Food. 


Raise Shin-Chins 


We pay Cash for your youngsters. Easy Work. Big Profit. 


Small Capital. An ideal Business for Anybody Anywhere. 
WILLOW BROOK FARM, R75, Sellersville, Penna. 


WARREN $ 


CHEWING GUM 






BOWMAN GUM, INC. 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
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preventive research; (4) bring individual 
medical care within the reach of all; and 
(5) insure against loss of pay due to sick- 
ness or disability, Then came arguments. 


The American Medical Association and 
| the Legion cried “socialized medicine,” 
| the former saying doctors would be 


brought under political sway through con- 
trol of their fees. 

Defenders answered patients could 
still pick their own doctors; doctors would 
set their own fees, wouldn’t be govern- 
| ment employes; prepayment would cut 
down serious illness by inducing the sick 
to call doctors in the early stages of their 
ailment. 

On the other side, it was argued, 
veterans might get similar treatment with- 
out contributing 4%; citizens of ‘wealthy 
states” would pay most, get least in Fed- 
eral grants. 








Before Doctor Comes 


“Loosen his collar, but don’t put any- 
thing under his head. The book says. . 
If you want to know what the book 
says, you'll have to buy a new- edition. 
The best-seller (6 million copies in 1942) 
which has served you three years is out 


| of date. 


The book, of course, is the American 
Red Cross First-Aid Manual, telling what 
to do till the doctor comes. Changes in 


the new edition: Less heat for shock 
victims; sterile dressings or Epsom salt 
compresses instead of tannic acid for 


burns; stoppage dressings in wounds in- 
stead of finger pressure elsewhere on ar- 
teries. 





Fox Hole to Pulpit 


A soldier stumbling through the mud 
and undergrowth of a Pacific island was 
saved by a mission-trained native; a Wac 
in Europe saw homeless children wander- 
ing the streets past orphanages whose 
staffs were dead or missing; a sailor saw 
his shipmates go back to their gun stations 
with renewed courage after a word with 
the chaplain. 

Those were some of the many reasons 
that last week were adding G.I. recruits 
to the clergy. 

4,000 Candidates. Early this year 
8,000 Protestant chaplains were asked to 
list potential candidates for the ministry. 
By last week the Federal Council of 
Churches had names of 4,000 service men 
and women who want to work for the 
church after they have been discharged 
from military duties. 

Most seek to become ministers of 
Protestant denominations in this country. 
A few, chiefly women, want to enter mis- 
sionary and welfare work abroad. All but 
a handful had never considered such a 
course before the war. 
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International 


THANKS & GIVINGS. Food for needy families 
is stacked on the altar at College Avenue 
Methodist Church, Somerville, Mass. 


Evangelical Brethren 


Slowly, a move that took shape gen- 
erations ago was ready last week for final 
action, merging the Evangelical and 
United Brethren in Christ churches. 

In the early eighteen hundreds both 
denominations began gathering members 
largely from the German-speaking popula- 
tion of America. 

In 1933 an Evangelical bishop asked 
a Brethren general conference to consider 
merger. Ten years later, Evangelical 
leaders on behalf of about 250,000 mem- 
bers in 2,000 churches mainly in the Mid- 
west and Pennsylvania, approved it. 

Members’ Vote. This year local 
Brethren conferences also approved. Re- 
quired for final action: A majority vote 
from the 400,000 Brethren members. The 
2,750 Brethren churches will ballot in 
January. New name: Evangelical United 
Brethren Church. 

Un-merged will be about 14,000 
Brethren who follow the original constitu- 
tion of the church (liberalized in 1889). 
They denysmembership to anyone belong- 
ing to a “secret organization’ such as 
Masons, Odd Fellows. 


Blood Baptism 


A German child was brought to bap- 
tism. His hand rested upon a book, his 
lips formed an oath of allegiance. In the 
baptismal font shimmered a pool of blood. 
The book was the “bible” of a new creed, 
Mein Kampf; the oath was to Adolf 
Hitler. 

Revealed as war criminal trials opened 
in Germany, this incident showed how the 
Nazis brutalized religion. 

The Record. Trends found so far, 
according to spokesmen of the war crimes 
commission: France—freedom to worship 
never contested, but individuals using that 
right faced punishment under the guise 
of penalty for other offenses. Poland— 
worship abolished. Germany—laws al- 
lowed church services at certain hours, 
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demanded attendance at political meetings 
during those same periods, urged Hitler 
as an “ersatz” god. 


Factory Padres 


At Kenosha, Wis., an employe of the 
Quaker Stretcher Co. left his bench, en- 
tered a door marked: “Charles Anderson, 
Industrial Chaplain.”’ Inside, he talked 
over a worry or peeve; left with eased 
mind, advice from a new friend. 

Rows of machine tools stood idle at 
the Mitchell plant, Dallas, Tex. The oper- 
itors were listening to a man with his 
sleeves rolled up, reading from Scripture: 
Another “industrial chaplain” was. doing 
his part, caring for the minds that guide 
the hands of industry 

Campaign. Tried out in a few other 
factories the “industrial chaplain” idea 


last week got serious study from 10 down- | 


to-earth industrial leaders in Newark, 


N.J. They corresponded with 50 big East- | 


ern manufacturers, sparked new interest 
in the partnership of souls and steel. 

The idea began a year ago with the 
National Association of Evangelicals, 
which launched a plan to pick and train 
men with ministerial background for serv- 
ice as industrial chaplains. They enlisted 
businessmen advisors. 

This fall the laymen took over as 
Chaplain Counselors for Industry, Inc., a 
non-profit group, supported by voluntary 
contributions. 

College Courses. They will send 
chosen men to Wheaton college, Illinois, 
for training in personnel administration; 












adjustment of mental, emotional problems | 


and actual production skills; besides study 
of the Gospel. Goal: For industry, a 


peacetime counterpart of the chaplain of | 


battle. 





CHAPLAIN ANDERSON. 


Souls and 


steel. 


SARAKA CONTAINS 
TWO PURE VEGETABLE 


NGREDIENTS 


Caution: use only as directed 


If you require bulk on/y, 
ask for Saraka B 


Saraka... 
means Re-Laxation 
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It’s easy to take things 
right in stride when you 


feel good ! 


“I feel like jumping with joy now” 
cried Joan happily, after clearing her 
last hurdle. 

“Constipation really had me down 
..-I couldn't seem to do anything right 

“But now ... since I've started tak- 
ing Saraka* ... I'm riding high, and 
I'm having the time of my life. I feel 
like a new person.” 

Perhaps you... like Joan and thoun- 
sands of constipation sufferers ... will 
likewise find pleasant relief in Saraka, 
the laxative that’s different. You'll find 
Saraka pleasant to take... and pleasant 
after taking. 

Saraka contains two important in- 
gredients. The first supplies the soft, 
smooth bulk your system needs, and 
often lacks. The second supplies gentle, 
yet thorough, action that results in easy 
elimination. 

It’s a two-fold balanced action, 
called Bulk plus Motility. For this rea- 
son doctors recommend Saraka. 

Your favorite druggist has Saraka for you 
Or, try a sample first if you wish, by sending 
in the coupon for a free trial-size package. But 
whichever you do. . . do it now! 


SARAKA, Department 405, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Without obligation on my part please send free 
trial-size package of SARAKA 


Name 


Address 


City Strate 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of 


> 


© 1945, Union Pharmaceutical Co., Inc 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS can be even merrier when said with a gay, But it’s not the amount or expense of trimmings that make a 
pretty package. An attractive box and wrappings add that last package unique. It’s the imaginative twist any person can give 
touch of “expressly for you-ness” to a carefully selected gift. it—once she knows how to use paper, scissors, stickers, ribbon. 





THE INNER LINING comes first. Pleat a white tissue to fit box measure paper to box (3) leaving enough to cover the box 
width, place gift inside (1) cover neatly with tissue ends (2) height, Cut off excess (4) and save for smaller boxes or trims. 









me 


CENTER THE BOX on paper, hem top sheet (5) for a smooth cen- precisely creased along diagonal folds, box sides (7). Tuck bot- 
ter edge. Fasten seam with a seal (6) so ends can be folded in, tom flap under, making sure both ends turn out alike (8). 


ia ld 


MATCHING SEALS on either end hold paper in place (9) so hands _ twist, then once around the other way. Knot firmly but be sure 
are free for the ribbon (10). Pull it tight around one way, to leave six inches of tie (11) for bow coming up (12). 
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FORMING THE BOW starts with a loop. Pinch it at the center 
with fingers (13) make another loop and pinch it. Continue 


INSTEAD OF A BOW, try a latticed, mannish effect (17). Tie two 


ribbons lengthwise, fastening with scotch tape, and darn cross- 


SECOND-COLOR SHEET is creased at edges so fold comes to center 


of top and bottom. Stick a pine cluster into the tie-on bow (20). 


FRILLY, FEMININE is this box (22) with diagonal ribbons, a huge 
soft bow backed by a paper doily. ‘Another girlish box has three 


till you have the right size bow, then cut ribbon diagonally (14). 
Tie bow in place on box (15). Fluff up for the finished job (16). 


my | = 


ribbons through them (18), Last, add favorite’s initials, Two- 
color wrapping starts with one sheet almost around box (19). 


d pell-mell on a cardboard roll (21) 
make a clever container for a boy’s gift: Hankies, socks, gloves. 


ties, perky faces coming out of their bows (23). But for sheer 
beauty, satin-bow trim, crowned with mistletoe, (24) tops all. 
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THE TOWN 


Jobs 


USES survey shows thousands remain 
idle in U.S. towns and cities be- 
cause of low-pay offerings 


Jobs are going begging in towns and 
cities all over the U.S. 

Seeking the answer, the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service took a survey in three 
typical cities (Atlanta, Ga.; Columbus, 
Ohio; Trenton, N.J.), found thousands of 
workers preferred to remain idle rather 
than accept low-paid jobs. 

USES learned that wages offered men 
were 37 to 48% under wartime rates; 
women were offered 43 to 52% less. Cut- 
ting the work week from 48 to 4o hours 
accounted for a 23% reduction in weekly 
earnings. Said USES Director Robert C. 
Goodwin: 

“The worker does not want to be 
shoved down the economic scale.” 

700,000 Jobs. Across the nation, 
USES found 700,000 unfilled jobs. Most 
of these were for men only, while the 
majority of job-seekers were women. 

There were other reasons why jobs 
went begging while great numbers of per- 
sons might work. Among these reasons 
were: 

1. Inflation of the labor market dur- 
ing the war by the addition of many 
workers who learned only one trade. 

2. Scarcity of peacetime jobs calling 
for limited skills. 

3. Sharp reduction in the number of 
jobs available for skilled workers. 

Bright Spot. USES found one bright 
spot. Goodwin admitted the USES predic- 
tion of 6 million unemployed by mid- 
December was much too high. The latest 
U.S. count showed slightly over 14 million. 





FRIENDS IN NEED. Home-town neighbors build 


Thanks to Heroes 


In hellish going on D-plus-20 Day 
near St. Lo, France, shrapnel felled Sgt. 
Walter F. Osborne, St. Clair Shores, Mich. 
A fist-sized hole in his skull left his arms 
and legs paralyzed. 

Marine Pfc. James Butterworth, 19, 
Glens Falls, N.Y., lost one eye when a 
Jap sniper drew a bead on him in the 
Pacific, and the other when bombs fell on 
the hospital in which he was a patient. 

Cpl. Gene Atkins, shy, 24-year-old 
Spartanburg, S.C., farm boy, mowed down 
44 Japanese in one night on Luzon, won 
the Congressional Medal of Honor 

Dads Club Favorite. To say “thank 
you” to these heroes, their home towns 
are building them new homes. Sgt. Os- 
borne, St. Clair Shores’ most severely 
wounded veteran, is the special favorite 
of the Detroit suburb’s Dads Service Club, 
which raises funds by parties to aid 
servicemen. 

At a cost of $4,500, the club is re- 
modeling a garage into a six-room home 
(with space for three more rooms up- 
stairs) for Sgt. Osborne, his wife, and their 
six children. Club members and neighbors 
supply the labor; contractors furnish the 
materials at cost. As Osborne has re- 
gained the use of his right arm and hopes 
eventually to walk again, one of the club 
members is training him for a job repair- 
ing typewriters. 

Wedding Bells, Too. Glens Falls civic 
and veterans groups are raising $10,000 
to build a new home for Butterworth. A 
New York architect, Ralph Moreland 
Karger, offered to contribute plans for 
the home. Along about apple blossom 
time, Butterworth will marry his Glens 
Falls sweetheart, Mary Lascivita. 


International 
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Carolina neighbors, at the suggestion 
of Dr. A. R. Walden, country doctor, 
chipped in $7,500 to buy a 62-acre farm 
and a five-room bungalow for Atkins and 
his 16-year-old bride. Building is under 
way on the site only 20 miles from the 
share-cropper farm where Atkins grew up 
with eight brothers and sisters. 


Borrowed Time 


The Charlestown (Mass.) State 
Prison has been living on borrowed time 
for 117 years. Opened in 1805, two years 
before Robert Fulton chugged up the 
Hudson in the first steamboat, the an- 
tiquated, vermin-infested prison is still 
in use, housing 475 inmates, although it 
was declared outmoded as early as 1828. 

Down through the years 45 Massa- 
chusetts commissioners of correction have 
begged the State Legislature in vain to 
sign Charlestown’s death warrant. The 
46th try was made recently by Commis- 
sioner of Correction J. Paul Doyle. Ap- 
pealing to the Ways and Means commit- 
tee he minced no words, branded condi- 
tions disgraceful. 

He drew this distressing picture of 
convict life: The prisoners live in dark, 
foul cells which have no plumbing, heat- 
ing or ventilation. The prison lacks proper 
hospital facilities, has no central dining 
room. Cooking is done in archaic ovens in 
a kitchen where coke for fuel is piled 
high. Convicts eat meals alone in their 
cells. For exercise they shuffle up and 
down a small yard, muddy or dusty, de- 
pending on the weather. To use an an- 
tiquated bathhouse they must go outdoors, 
even in freezing temperatures. 

First Hurdle. The legislators listened 
well to Doyle’s words, then voted $25,000 
to draw plans for a new prison. Having 
cleared this first hurdle, the commissioner 
is to go before the next Massachusetts 
Legislature to ask for $1.8 million to 
build a new prison on a 162-acre site at 
Bridgewater. 






International Acme 


new homes for war heroes Osborne (wheel chair at left), Atkins (center), and Butterworth. 
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CAMPAIGNER. GOP's Schukraft has ambitions. 





Atlanta Republican 


For the first time since the days of 
the carpetbaggers, Atlanta, Ga., has a 
Republican candidate for mayor. And 
what’s more, Edgar E. Schukraft, 51-year- 
old florist, expects to carry the Georgia 
metropolis which has been a Democratic 
citadel since Gone With the Wind time. 

Schukraft estimates the GOP has 
7,500 votes, counts on corralling enough 
Democratic ballots to turn the tide. 
Schukraft is the grandson of a Confederate 
veteran, has lived in Atlanta since 1912. 
is married to an Atlantan. 

Voters’ Apathy. Schukraft hammers 
these points: A well-organized minority 
can insure better government; the Demo- 
crats have been in power so long that 
Atlantans no longer are interested in 
elections. He points out that in a recent 
primary only 16,000 voted in a population 
of 303,000. 


Paper Towns 


Future maps of the U.S. will carry 
the names of three new towns, one each 
in Florida, North Dakota and Iowa, if 
present paper plans are carried out. 

Florida’s new town, to be called Bev- 
erly Beach, will be built on an 845-acre 
tract of land between Miami Beach and 
Hollywood. Construction plans call for 
oceanfront hotels and apartments, com- 
plete business section, community airport, 
and private homes ranging in price from 
$15,000 up. 

On the Missouri. In northern 
North Dakota, a group headed by Lt. Col. 
Delbert B. Freeman, Army district en- 
gineer, plans a city of 6,000 to 8,000 on 
the bluffs overlooking the Missouri river 
at the site of the proposed Garrison dam 
and reservoir. 

Complete with modern homes, stores, 
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hospitals, churches and recreation centers, 
North Dakota’s new city is designed pri- 
marily to serve the needs of workers on 
the proposed hydro-electric project. All 
of the buildings will remain government 
property even after the project is com- 
pleted, Col. Freeman explained. Business 
sites will be leased to private concerns. 
Blueprints of the proposed city will be 
submitted to Congress for approval and 
an appropriation covering construction 
costs, 

In Iowa, George A. Stanzel, Des 
Moines manufacturer, has purchased 40 
acres of land in Adair county near Green- 
field. He plans to move his factory, which 
makes a metal for stopping automobile 
radiator leaks, from Des Moines, and 
build a town named Stanzel. Articles of 
incorporation have been filed and an ap- 
plication has been made for a postoffice. 


Truman, Texas 


Down went the old sign reading 
“Mesquite Tap.” Up went a new one, 
“Truman, Texase’ Mrs. E. H. Hopkins 
christened it with a bottle of milk and 
the crossroads town of 200, seven miles 
east of Dallas, became the first U. S. 
community to bear the name of the 32nd 
President. 

The whole thing was the idea of Dr. 
Sam Scothorn who had no trouble getting 


the approval of the Mesquite Tap town . 


fathers. The President wired thanks. 


2,900 Babies 


Life begins at Prentice, Wis., in the 
skilled hands of Dr. George Elliott Mac- 
Kinnon. The kindly country doctor hung 
out his shingle there in 1916. Since then 


he has delivered more than 2,900 sons and* 


daughters to villagers, farmers, lumber- 
jacks. Just how many in excess of that 
figure, even “Doc” MacKinnon doesn’t 
know. . 

In “Doc’s” best year he ushered in 
129 babies; in his best night, four (in- 
cluding twins). Between maternity calls 
he lavished his skill, day or night, rain, 


Press Association 
HONORED. Dr. MacKinnon and one of the 
2,900 babies he delivered. 


SALVATION ARMY 


Income Gift Contract 





Provides you an income for life 
and helps hold America for God. 

Dedicate your money to up- 
building this nation founded on 
the Bible through these “Bonds 
of Blessing.” 


Au Jnuestment 
in God's Werk 


Make your dream of secure old 
age come true. Mail coupon to- 
day and learn how you may 
reap “Long-Range” dividends 
through many generations in 
lives blessed, succored and saved. 

Asa holder of a Salvation Army 
Income Gift Contract you be- 
come a partner in the work of 
this world-wide organization 
ministering to the needy. 

You get guaranteed safety 
backed by the assets and integ- 
rity of the Army and you receive 
a high return regularly as long as 
you live—up to 8% or more, de- 
pending on age. You administer 
your own estate and save time, 
money, anxiety and legal trouble. 


Mail Coupon For 


Full Particulars 
— a a a 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
Territorial Secretary 
Extension Dept. WP -125 
719 N. State St. Chicago 10, Ilinois 





Please send full information on Salvation 
Army Income Gift Contract (Annuity) 


. Pa State 


Date of Birth 








Flash! now'seen in these 


PRACTICAL Money -Making Trades! 


watch and clock repairing 


Learn At Home ¢ InYour Sparetime 
Prepare for a happy future of pros- 
perity, security...and get a big-pay 
job NOW. Fascinating, high-grade 
occupation. You can EARN WHILE 
YOU LEARN. An excellent field for 
part-time work at home. 


COMPLETE COURSE in HOROLOGY 
A THOROUGH self-instruction 
training in American and Swiss 
watches, clocks. Special sections 
on alarm clock repairs. A new, 
practical LEARN - BY- DOING 
instruction method. You Learn 
QUICKLY, easily. No previous 
experience necessary. Watchmaking is the basic training for 
aiscraft instrument work, and other scientific precision jobs. 
Amazing LOW PRICE. Money-Back Guarantee. Get into 
this fast-growing field NOW ... bi 











opportunities ... don’t 
delay. Mail coupon below for free information. No obligation. 


locksmithing and key making 
Complete UP-TO-DATE COURSE 












How to pick locks, de-code, make mas- an anas 
ter-keys, repair, {nstall service, etc. 43 a2é g 7 
New, self-instruction lessons for every A j . | | // 
handy man, home-owner, carpenter, 4 | : ' Le 
mechanic, service station operator, fix- OS) SS 
it shop, hardware dealer, gunsmith. 7 Loti Ae 
53 EASY ILLUSTRATED LESSONS 2 
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Bargain Price! Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money back. Writenow! 
e= =-Free Details — Mail Coupon Today!+==— 
1 NELSON CO., Dept.8M27,321 S.Wabash, Chicago4, Il. § 


| Please send me—FREE and without obligation—illus- i 
i trated Success - Catal containing information about 
the course (or eourees) f have checked below. No sales- 4 
I men will call. C) Watch and Clock Repairing. | 
} © Locksmithing and Key Making. I 
DF cementite — : 
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[/]PHOTO Xm2= CARDS 


American Studios personalized Pho- 
to Xmas Cards, made from your 
own snapshots, are distinctive, in- 
expensive! They are made from your 
own favorite negative showing the 
subject you like best—your home, 
family, pets, ete. (If you do not 
have negative, send snapshot, pic- 
ture or — but include 25¢ addi- 
tional.) We have a wide selection of 
gorgeous quality cards. Buff or 
White, deckled-edge or plain. All 
have beautiful Crystalline finish and 
late sunk borders. Six for 40c; 12 










or 60¢, 25 for $1.15; 50 for $2.15! 
Beautiful matching envelopes 
FREE! Order NOW. Or for sam- 
ple with FREE envelope send neca- 


tive and only 5¢ or snapshot and 
25c) TODAY! Supply limited. ENVELOPES 
SOLDIERS! SAILORS! MARINES! Your family 


sweetheart, friends, and relatives will want your picture 
on a \mas Card. Order NOW! 


AMERICAN STUDIOS, Dept. 293 


La Crosse, Wis. 








Dahlia-flowered,5in. across, 

easy togrow.3- ft. plants. bbestcolors, 

Den) all 6 15c- Pkts.seeds postpaid for 10c! 

how Burpee Flower & Veg. Seed Catalog Free. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 

496 Burpee Bidg. , 

Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


FASCINATIN 
Td hy dacazine 
YouUR 


———a, 
ENG ISH PO as in English are 
year's subscription only $1. Write: 


costly and embarrassing. Be SURE 
of yourself! Read American Eng- 
AMER AZINE 
as ICAN ENGLISH MAS 


Clinton, lowa 




















lish, fascinating new quarterly. 





DETECTO ‘svc.." 


So that you'll be proud to step on your DETECTO 
BATHROOM SCALE when they‘re available 
again—get the DETECTO CHARM BOOK with 
reducing diets, gaining diets, exercises, calorie 
charts and weight tables. Send 10c for mailing 
and handling ©~Dept. Ff 


DETECTO SCALES, Inc. 
~__ONE MAIN STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 











496 Burpee Bidg. 


jammond, Indiana | 
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blizzard or shine, on sick and injured; 
closed the eyes of those he couldn't save; 
never declined to respond to a call; never 
sent a bill; often left money as well as 
medicine with the poor. 

"Doc's" Day. Recently Prentice de- 
cided it was time to honor its most 
respected citizen. When “Dr. MacKinnon 
Day” arrived, he closed his office, slipped 
on his sheepskin coat, stood bareheaded 
in the November air to review a parade: 
High school band, American Legion post, 
the buggy he used to drive, many floats, 
500 children. Tiny toddlers to husky sol- 
diers back from war, they wore cards: 
“Doc’s Babies.” “You represent a lot of 
lost sleep, but you're worth it,” said 
“Doc,” brushing away a tear. 

That evening 1,000 persons gathered 
for a testimonial dinner, presented their 
beloved fellow-townsman with:$1,300 and 
an automobile. 

Stork Pages Him. Sheriff Leo Wey- 
ers had pinned a deputy’s star on “Doc” 
“to keep that stork away for once.” But 
it didn’t work. Along about 9 p.m. came 
the usual-hurry call and “Doc” left his 
party. It was after 11 when he returned, 
expecting maybe a few of his oldest friends 
had waited. He found them all waiting, 
the whole 1,000. 

In a voice hoarsened by emotion, 
“Doc” MacKinnon announced he had pre- 
sented Mr. and Mrs. Earl Ames with a 
new baby for the 13th time 


What's in a Name 


Waynesburg, Pa., officials viewed with 
distaste the “spirited” names pioneer 
settlers had selected for their streets, de- 
cided it was time for a change. 

Under a new borough ordinance, the 
town’s two Whiskey alleys became Wood 
and Hessell sts; Cider alley assumed the 
dignified title of Church st.; while Sherry 
alley became plain, ordinary Cherry st. 





"Good night Dad—I'm going upstairs fo 


read my book—in 15 installments.” 
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Postwar Dynamite 


Danger of a “boom and bust” will be 
greatly increased, according to North- 
western National Life Insurance Co. of 
Minneapolis, if the public is allowed to 
“go hog-wild again,’ buying on the in- 
stallment plan. 

The present situation is full of dyna- 
mite, said this company’s report. In 
savings banks are $100 billion ready to 
buy goods and services once these become 
available. But buyers won’t pay all cash 
They'll make a down payment, contract 
to pay the rest in installments, thus get- 
ting more or better goods than they would 
ordinarily buy. 

When buyers’ cash gets short, busi- 
ness in attempting to hold up volume will 
take less cash, extend more credit. This. 
said the report, increases the severity et 
a depression. 

Shoals Ahead. Wartime regulations 
and lack of goods on the market drove 
consumer credit down from an all-time 
high of $9.5 billion in 1941 to about half 
that amount by the end of 1943 but the 
figure has since been upped somewhat, the 
company stated. 

When regulations are removed, re- 
tailers should continue them voluntarily; 
otherwise the stage will be set for infla- 
tion of consumer credit to $15 billion or 
more. Warned Northwestern National: 
If that point is reached, look out for 
trouble! 


Tree Story 


A farmer sold a black walnut tree 
for $50. The buyer cut the tree at a 
cost of $15, sold the log without moving 
it for $138. A week later the log was 
resold on the same spot for $164. 

Dr. Paul Sears, president of the Ohio 
Forestry Association, told this story at 
the formation of a Committee for the 
Encouragement of Private Enterprise in 
Forestry, organized to help wood lot own- 
ers derive full economic benefit from their 
holdings. Said Dr. Sears: 

“The committee will promote better 
management of wood lots in private hands, 
work with wood-using industries and 
county agents, help promote friendly rela- 
tions between owner and buyer.” 

No longer, said Dr. Sears, should the 
American farmer know so little about care 
of his wood lot or the real value of its 
products. 


Easier Fishing 


Those back-breaking days of tugging 
your boat from atop the car or off a 
trailer may soon be over. 

Everett Engineering Co., Abilene, 
Tex., is building what it calls the E-Z 
Tote boat. It’s 11 ft. 7 in. long, made 








e plane with a high-wing, 
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of 22-gauge steel, comes in three sections, 
can be assembled or taken apart in four 
minutes. The stern, 32 in. wide, tapers 
toward a semi-pointed bow 

Safety feature: The individual sec- 
tions are buoyant; should one spring a 
leak, the others will float, Price: $85. 


Fast Moving 


Moving vans pulled up at a New 
York airport, started loading complete 
furnishings for an 8-room house aboard a 
C-39 transport plane. Twelve hours after 
loading, the plane arrived at Los Angeles. 
Next day the owner set up housekeeping 
in California. 

Before such feats become common- 
place, however, a lot of spadework must 
be done. Airlines, trying to promote air 
freight, admit they’re running into snags. 

Biggest problem is rates. To ship 
dry goods and clothing from New York to 
Chicago costs 15¢ a lb. by air, 4¢ by rail- 
fay express, less than 2¢ by railway 
freight. From Chicago to Los Angeles 
rates are 34¢ by air, 1o¢ by railway ex- 
press, 4¢ by railway freight. 

Key to Problem. Shippers of fresh 
fruit and vegetables, used to high trans- 
portation costs, say present air rates -are 
prohibitive, although fruits and vegetables 
hold the key to profitable air freight 
operation. 

Airlines officials say they can depend 
on northern and eastern cities -to provide 
high-density goods for east-west and 
north-south flights, but return shipments 
of fruit and vegetables will be necessary to 
make these flights pay. 

Another problem is flying freight to 
small towns. Communities under 25,000 
receive more than 250 million tons of 
freight annually, or slightly less than half 
of all the freight moving by all modes 
of transportation to U.S. towns and cities. 

Feeder Lines. The answer to this 


may be feeder lines flying a new type of 
tricycle landing 


International 
SWEET SIXTEEN Joe Ann Bowman, Troy, Ohio, 
started business with 48 ears of corn, a 
bu. of tomatoes, some peaches. In three 
months she increased her stock to $500, 
paid all expenses, had $180 in bank. 








ROYALTON CROWN KEEPS A MAN PIPE-HAPPY. Why not! His 
smoking pleasure stays keen—never dulled by harsh juices and 
slugs. These gremlins are ruthlessly detoured from the mouth- 
piece by protective features found only in a Royalton Crown. 
With this matchless pipe, the first and last puff of 









MOUTHPIECE TUBE 
prevents backflow 
of moisture 







CONDENSING CHAMBER 
traps and holds bitter 
juices and sediment 
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keeps shank 
ond bowl dry 











REMOVABLE SECTION 
eases thorough cleaning 


$150 
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from bit 
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FEET “KILLING” YOU? 


( \ ++ MERE’S REAL RELIEF! 
=—“Bathe in Cuticura Soap suds. 

~~ <~~Apply Cuticura Ointment 
~~ then Cuticura Talcum. Great! 


CUTICUR SOAP, TALCUM 


130 EGGS A DAY 
INSTEAD OF 23 


Mrs. Wm. J. Turvey, poultry raiser in the far north 
state of Washington, tells an interesting story of increased 
egg production. She says: 

“I have 178 chickens. In November, their appear- 














OINTMENT 





your invention. 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
537-K Adams Building 








ance was poor, and I was getting 19 to 23 eggs a day. 
I started giving Don Sung in their feed. Now, in Decem 


I ber, I am getting 130 eggs a day, and my flock is livelier 
and looks much better. Surprised isn't the word—lI'm 


Learn now—without obligation—how to protect and sell really amazed at the change in my flock.” 

Secure ‘‘Patent Guide’ Free. Write Will you do as well? We don’t know. But we do know 
that you mustn't expect eggs from hens that are weak, 
: under-vitalized and lazy. When flocks are deficient in 
Registered Patent Attorneys iron, calcium, manganese and ‘other elements which 


Washington, Dd. Cc. laying hens require and which are necessary to pep-up 

mn — egz production, Don Sung supplies these essential 
8 ENLARGED mineral supplements. It does not force or hurt the hen 
4x6 PRINTS in any way. Why not try Don Sung for your flock? 
If your dealer can't supply you, send 50c for a trial 








ROLL DEVELOPED 


Reprints 4c. 16 yea rolls package (or $1 for large size holding 3 times as much) 
55c. 36 exposure rolls 32x42 Cc to Burrell-Dugger Co., 393 Postal Station Bidg., Indian- 
apolis 4, Ind. Don Sung must show you a profit or your 


prints, 4c each, developing 10c. 
WISCONSIN FILM SERVICE 


money will be refunded. Start giving Don Sung to your 
flock now. 


West Salem, Wisc. 








FOR QUICK RELIEF FROM 


| MUSCULAR ACHES 


Stiff Joints + Tired Muscles + Sprains - Strains - Bruises 


What you NEED é2 
SLOAN'S LINIMENT 











IT'S WONDERFUL FOR 


BACKACHE 


Why suffer cruel, nagging, muscular 
back pains—when help can be so quick, 





so easy! Don’t wait, try the clean, mod- 
ern, proved way to relieve simple back- 
ache, other muscle strains and pains. 
Just apply one big Johnson's BACK 
PLASTER, right on the sore spot. Its 
mild medication gently HEATS your 
back, stirs up circulation, fights conges- 
tion, eases pain. Warm flannel covering 
retains body heat, protects against chill- 
ing, supports day and night—/feels great! 
(Nore: In case of chronic backache, see 
your doctor.) Insist on the GENUINE, 
made by Johnson & Johnson—first choice 
of millions. At all drug stores. 


OTHACHE? 


DUE TO CAVITY 


UICK relief with Dent's Tooth Gum or Dent's 
rops! “Cavity Toothache” Sroquen ty strikes at 
night. Be prepared. Buy either package from your 
druggist today. Keep it handy ollow 
directions. C. 8. Dent & Co., Cincinnati. 


DENTS om" com 
STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, *‘Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,’ ’describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc- 
tion of stammering and stuttering—suc- 
cessful for 44 years. Free—no obligation. 
Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 3424 Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Mix This Cough 
Syrup at Home. 


GET 
Tooth 











Quick Relief 


Easily Mixed. Needs No Cooking. 


Here’s an old home mixture your parents probably 
used, But, once tried, you'll always use it, because 


it gives such quick, pleasing relief for coughs due to | 


colds. 

And it’s so easily mixed. Make a syrup by stirring 
2 cups of granulated sugar and one cup of water a few 
moments, until dissolved. No cooking is needed. Or 
you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, if desired. 

Now put 2% ounces of Pinex (obtained from any 
druggist) into a pint bottle, and fill up with your 
syrup. This makes a full pint of truly splendid cough 
medicine, and gives you about four times as much for 
your money. It keeps perfectly, tastes fine, and lasts 
a long time. 

You can feel this simple home mixture take right 
hold of a cough. It loosens the phlegm, soothes irrita- 
tion, and helps clear the air passages. Eases the sore- 
ae, makes breathing easier, and lets you get restful 
sleep. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingredients, 
in concentrated form, well known for its quick action 
on throat and bronchial irritations. Money refunded 
if it doesn’t please you in every way. 


The Pinex Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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gear which will require short runways and 
airports that can be built for $25,000. 
Several companies already are after small 
town franchise feeder lines. 


EDUCATION 


Harvard Cops 


Tongue lashings from policemen with 
a broad ‘a’ accent may be a common oc- 
currence for erring Massachusetts motor- 
ists of the future. Harvard university is 
arranging a two-year course, with college 
credits, in police science designed espe- 
cially for police officers. 


Pie Tins and Jig Saws 


“What's going on.”’ wondered visitors 
to Hoke Smith Junior High, Atlanta, Ga., 
as they saw boys filing into the home 
economics kitchen, and girls busy at work 
over jig saws, drills and work benches in 
the school shop. This cross-up in voca- 
tional training is an idea of Principal G. Y. 
Smith. 

When school opened in September, 
the schedule of left girl home- 
making students and boy shop pupils with 
a free one-hour period on Friday. Smith 
décided boys should learn a little about 
cooking and sewing, and girls how to fix 
a faulty light plug or make other_minor 
household repairs. So he ordered the two 
classes to change places on Friday. 

Eat Their Own Cooking. Girls liked 
the change from the first, but boys were 
indignant at the outset. They thought 
cooking was “‘sissy.’’ But now they are sold 
on the idea and get a big kick out of eat- 
ing the things they cook and bake in class. 

This is the first time such training 
has been made compulsory in the Atlanta 
schools, and it’s too early to judge the 


classes 





IT'S FUN NOW. Boy victims of Atlanta's 
mixed training plan whip up a cake. 


PATHFINDER 


benefits, Smith said. But he promised the 
program will be given a thorough tryout 
before any changes are made. 


Talent Hunt 


Science pupils in scores of U. S. high 
schools are competing in the fifth annual 
science contest of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., which dangles $11,000 in schol- 
arships before their eyes as the final pay- 
on, 

Sponsored by Westinghouse and the 
Science Clubs of America, the contest is 
open to seniors in public, private and pa- 
rochial high schools. Local examinations 
will decide the merit of individual proj- 
ects, aptitudes and abilities. 

The 4o finalists culled out by these 
tests, will attend a five-day science insti- 
tute in Washington next March when they 
will receive science scholarships, ranging 


in value from $400 to $2.400. 
= 


Wives Go Free 


Determined not to be outdone by big- 
ger rivals in courting veteran enrollments, 
Marietta College urged married G.I.s to 
bring their wives along to Marietta, Ohio, 
where they can get as much as six educa- 
tional credits a semester free of charge, 
while hubby pursues his studies under the 
G.I. bill of rights. 

The idea back of the project, ex- 
plained Dean W. Ray Irvine, is to help 
the veteran fit into academic life more 
easily and quickly, and to bolster war- 
strained marriages by giving the couples 
common ideas and experiences. 


School Insurance 


Before 1930 many Wisconsin parents 
refused to let children play football and 
other high school sports. ‘“Too many get 
hurt,” they said. To overcome parental 
objections, the Interscholastic Athletic 
Association devised a low-cost insurance 
program covering athletic injuries, and the 
problem was solved. 

Now after 15 years of pioneering in 
this limited field, WIAA offers to insure 
the state’s 500,000 public school young- 


sters, kindergarten through 12th grade, 
against all injuries on school property 
during school hours. Premium: t1o0¢ a 


year. 

$85 for a Broken Arm. Maximum 
payments to injured pupils include $85 
for a broken arm; $100 for a broken leg; 
$15 for an ankle dislocation; $40 for dam- 
age to teeth; up to $12 medical and $75 
hospital fees. In case of death, parents 
receive $300. 

So far 103 schools with enrollments 
totalling more than 61,000, have registered 
for over-all coverage. In most instances 
school boards absorb the insurance fees. 

Wisconsin’s plan differs from one in 
force in California (the only other state 
with complete pupil coverage) in that it 
insures schools as units, not individual pu- 
pils. California charges so¢ a head. 
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“FALLEN ANGEL": Dana Andrews, Alice Faye. 


What to See 


Fallen Angel (20th Century-Fox). 
It has been a long time since we've seen 
\lice Faye, who has been engaged with 
family matters and an ambition to forego 
the musicals for which she was justly 
famous. This uneven melodrama, ending 
in murder, has Miss Faye as a small-town 
girl, in her first serious role. 

This Love of Ours (Universal). A 
woman's picture, tugging at heartstrings, 
but don’t be surprised to see the other 
sex enjoying the performances of Merle 
Oberon, Charles Korvin and Claude Rains. 
One of the season’s big productions, based 
on Pirandello’s play, featuring a large and 
capable cast. 

Vacation from Marriage (MGM). 
An unusual film, produced in England by 
Alexander Korda and typical of the high 
quality of British dramatic performances. 
Robert Donat, as a pre-war, humdrum 
clerk, returns from the to redis- 
cover his wife. 

Yolanda and the Thief (MGM). 
The idea in this slim story is that every- 
body is entitled to a guardian angel who 
will guarantee happiness. Lucille Bremer 
has all it takes to enjoy the attention of 
Fred Astaire, as co-star, 

Senorita from the West (Uni- 
versal). Entertaining musical numbers 
and some good comedy, built around Alan 
Jones and Bonita Granville. 


service 


Girl of the Limberlost (Columbia). | 


Gene Stratton Porter’s immortal novel of 


rural Indiana has been produced for the | 


times before, but will be 
Dorinda Clifton in the 


screen several 
welcomed again. 








title role is ably supported by Ruth Nelson | 


as the mother. 

The Crimson Canary (Universal). 
The elements of murder mystery, wedded 
to music in modern jazz tempo, with the 
dramatic phases overshadowed by the mu- 


sical features. 


le Peter Pain 
CLUBS YOU WITH 


RHEUMATIC 


-r0ew BEN-Gay ex 


@ Get this speedy, soothing, wonderful relief from the pain and 
discomfort of rheumatism! Fast-acting Ben-Gay contains up to 
21% times more methyl salicylate and menthol than five other 
widely offered rub-ins. These famous pain-relieving agents are 
known to every doctor. Make sure of getting genuine Ben-Gay! 


os 


Ben-GAY_—rne oRIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME 


“Also for PAIN 


DUE TO 


NEURALGIA 
MUSCLE PAIN 
AND COLDS 


THERE'S ALSO 
MILD BEN-GAY 
FOR CHILDREN 








FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 


cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists If your 


druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will ii ua generou 
trial box. ©1. P. Inc 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4502-L, ELMIRA, N. Y. 





FEEL PEPPY—RELIEVE THAT 


BACKACHE 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


™ “EN-AR-CO 


INSTANTLY BEGINS ITS 4-FOLD WORK 
OF HELPING SOOTHE THAT BACKACHE 
CAUTION: USE ONLY AS DIRECTED 









STUDY AT HOME for Personal 
Success and LARGER EARN- 
INGS. 36 years expert instruc- 
tion—over 108,000 students en- 
rolled. LL.B. Degree awarded. 
All text material 

Easy payment plan. 
FREE BOOK—"* 
ecutive Guidance”’—NOW! 


AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dent. 60-P. 646 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, iil. 


Send for 


furnished. | 


Law and Ex- | 









Wtching of 
DRY ECZEMA 


ON’T scratch and suffer 
another hour, without try- 

ing Resinol for quick relief. 
This soothing ointment, 
medicated with ingredients 
well known to physicians, is 
specially blended for smooth- 


ness and gentle, lingering 
* 


action. Get comfort today! 
GENUINE sos 


FU COATS CAPES 
JACKETS ETC . 


FREE CATALOG 


Buy direct from one of the 
most reliable wholesale fur 
organizations. The latest styles, quality 
furs. Sizes 10 to 46, in a wide selection 
to choose from: Sitver Foxes, Muskrats, 
Skunks, Ponies, Kidskins, Raccoons, 
Coneys. Pius Many Other Furs. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Send for free catalog! 


H. M. J. FUR CO. 
150F W. 28 St., New York 1, N. Y. 





































The Man Who 
Wouldn’t Stay Licked 


i ? 





*So inconspicuous 


...and so, Bill, I’m back on top again. Yet, 
only a year ago, I thought I was licked be- 
cause my hearing had gone bad. 


It must have been failing for years but I 
didn’t realize it. When I did, I wouldn’t 
admit it. Then came the day my bad hearing 
really threw me for a loss. I said “no” on a 
big deal when I should have said “yes”. 


After that, I got hold of myself and went 
to an ear specialist. He reeommended a hear- 
ing aid. Fortunately, I tried a new Zenith. 


So, now I’m sitting pretty, hitting on all 
eight cylinders. Yep, Bill, I can hear again, 
and the world’s my oyster... 

* * & 


If you want to start friends or relatives who 
are hard of hearing back on the road to 
happiness —tactfully suggest that they visit 
a Zenith dispenser and try a new Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aid. You owe it to them. 
They want to hear you as much as you want 
to hear them and it’s embarrassing when 
you shout. 

Their own ears will decide—no one will 
ask them to buy. And the new Neutral-Color 
Earphone and Cord is so inconspicuous. Re- 
member—Zenith has always stood for quality. 


Super-powered 
Model A-3-A $50 


Model B-3-A(Bone- 
Conduction) $50 


Standard Model 
A-2-A $40 





Choice of Amplifier Colors at No Extra Cost 


(EMIT 


~ RADIONIC 
HEARING AID 


BY THE MAKERS OF ZENITH RADIOS 






THE NEW 


== =PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL=-==, 
ZENITH RADIO CORP., Dept. PA-12A 
6001 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


Please send me your FREE booklet about the 
Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid. 


Name. 








Address... 
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“Who was it, Dear?” 


Mind Reader 


The opinion poll is a startling device 
That leaves me with wonder blinking; 
I don’t have to use my mind at all— 
It tells me what I’m thinking. 
Philip Lazarus 


A kindly old lady noticed a small 
boy sitting on the curb sobbing and ap- 
proached him to offer condolence. “There, 
there, my little man, I wouldn’t cry like 
that.” 

The little boy answered snappily, 
“Cry like you please; this is my way.” 


An author entered an editor’s office 
with a manuscript. 

“| have here a story that everybody 
ought to read.” 

“Sorry,” replied the editor. “If it 
were a story nobody ought to read, I’d 
take a chance.” 


From a village newspaper: “Due to 
the shortage of paper, a number of births 
will be postponed until next week.” 


Indians have wonderful memories. 
While driving from Durango, Colo., to Gal- 
lup, N.M., a man asked a copper-colored 
chief on the highway if he liked eggs. He 
grunted, “Yes.” 

Two weeks later, returning through 
the reservation, the man spied the same 
Indian. He stuck his hand out of the car 
window and shouted, by way of greeting, 
“How?” 

The chief answered, “Scrambled!” 


“Here, boy,” said the wealthy motor- 
ist. “I want some gasoline, and please 





PATHFINDER 


get a move on! You'll never get anywhere 
in the world unless you push. When I was 
young I pushed and that got me where I 
am.” 

“Well, gov’nor,” replied the boy, “we 
ain’t got a drop of gas in the place, so I 
reckon you'll have to push agin.” 


“Oh, I like the scenery around here,” 
observed the vacationist. “But the people 
up here are queer.” 

“Wa-al, yes, that’s so,” replied the 
New England farmer. ‘“‘But one good 
thing, most of them go back home about 
September.” 


The wife of a big-town editor breezed 
into the editorial sanctum one evening 
and caught him with his secretary on his 
lap. 

“Ah, ha! A-ha!” she exclaimed. “So 
this is the editorial ‘We’ you write so 
much about!” 


“When does the next train go?” in- 
quired a prospective passenger. 
Upon being advised, she again asked, 
“TIsn’t there one before that?” 
“No,” replied the testy agent, “there 
is no train before the next train!”’ 
‘ 


£2. Brain Teaser No. 110 


A merchant ar- 
ranges his selling 
prices in such a way 
that, after deducting 
5% of the selling 
price for expenses, he 
will make a profit equal to 10% of the 
cost price. What should be the selling 
price of an article which cost $95? 

Solution to No. 109 

The club must pay $20 plus $10 plus 
the number of members times $2.50, This 
would have to equal the number of mem- 
bers times $3. Therefore the number of 
members times $0.50 would equal 30. 
The number of members would be 60 and 
the total number of people would be 64. 
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“Il never spend any money while prices are 
high. | charge everything.” 



















C6 
Because you are 
so dear tome... 


Now that you have opened all your 
presents for this year, here is one for 
the future. Each Christmas season, when 
I am no longer here, a check till be 
delivered by The Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, and with that 


check you can buy the gift you want.” 


Jest a bit of sentiment? Of course, explain it to you. Penn Mutual Agents are 


but what would this old world be without hand-picked men and women, highly trained 
sentiment? A Christmas Gift Policy is one in all matters relating to personal estate 
way by which you can make sure your wife financing. One of these experts may be able 
will have a gift from you each Christmas to give you a pointer or suggestion for which 
season for as long as she lives, whether or — you will be grateful all your life. 


not you are here to give it 


to her. 


Such a policy need not be p 

large but it is sure to be very ) NN 

rich in meaning. Let your THE MUTUAL 
Penn Mutual Underwriter LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1847 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 





Your Life Plan deserves the expert guidance of a Penn Mutual Underwriter 











New Sweetness 
A Som these 






A new patented basic syrup! 


50% SWEETER-+-+-HIGH FOOD VALUE+>-+-EASY TO 
DIGEST - +--+ SMOOTHER POURING: +--+ RICHER IN DEXTROSE 


It’s a step forward in better living, made possible by the 
golden corn! A new development so different the govern- 
ment has awarded a patent. Anew kind of basic corn syrup 
with these remarkable advantages, compared to old-style 
corn syrup from which ordinary table syrups are made. 


Fae 


One, This new basic syrup is 50% sweeter by actual test. 
Two, Contains 40% more sugars. Three, Is 75% richer in 
dextrose—quick-energy food so important to growing chil- 
dren and hard-working adults. Four, Very easy to digest. 
Five, Thinner, smoother to pour and mix—yet fully as high 
in food value, ounce for ounce, as thick old-type corn syrup. 

This new kind of basic syrup is blended in Staley’s 
Sweetose Syrup—gives Sweetose a difference you can see 
and feel and taste right away. Far greater sweetness— 
richer taste—high quick-energy value—easy digestion! 

Thus Sweetose is preferred to all other syrups wherever 
introduced—for table use, cooking, and for freezing and 
canning fruits. Write for free recipe book. A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co., Dept. P-12, Decatur, Illinois. 





MADE BY STALEY'S —_ 


Otheia 





*Reg US. Pat Office 


